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of political feelings long pent up may account for the 
return of one or two of the exiles of 1851, like M. Bancel 
and M. Raspail, and admiration for the rare ability and 


M. Favre, may account for their being placed at the head 
of the poll ; the accident or stratagem by which they are 
compelled to go for second election being, in a general view, 


exceptional instances, whose importance is as nothing com- 
pared with the general fact they serve but partially to 
illustrate. The practical value of a verdict is not denoted 
by the rare gifts or qualities of some two or three jurors: 
it is ite unanimity that gives it weight and makes it im- 
possible of disregard. Whence comes the unanimity of 
electors, irrespective of class, in the great cities of France, 
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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. 


France has once more goné to a division on the question, 
How she shall be governed? and the result is before us. 
A great numerical majority, if not exactly for things as 
they are, declines to sanction any definite change proposed. 
The minority has gained something in numbers, and lost a 
good deal in personal ability; but on the whole its posi- 
tion and prestige are higher than before. The fears of 
France have gathered round the Empire; the hopes of 
France stand aloof in discontent and distrust. The memo- 
ries of France cling to Buonapartism ; the imagination, 
the logic, the heroism, and the genius of France are for 
popular rule. In a word, the opulent, enlightened, and 
enterprising cities of France have chosen independent 
Liberals of various shades to be their representatives ; 
while the apathetic, ill-educated, and hard-toiling 
mass of the community, dwelling in villages or in small 
towns, have acquiesced in the re-election of Government 
members. There is no symptom of the agricultural com. 
munity taking fire ; and little, if any, that the population 
of the second and third-rate towns are ignitible. How is this, 
or to what complication of causes are we to ascribe so 
marked and significant a contrast? We do not pretend to 
say that many contributory influences do not help to 
swell the tide or the current now setting in so strong; or 
that the depth and force of the current are everywhere the 
same. But it is plain, we think, that its volume has been 
swollen materially by discontents far differing in their 
origin and nature from those which are termed political or 
national ; and to these we think it especially important to 
direct the attention both of rulers and of ruled in our own 
country. 

How comes it to pass that in almost every arrondisse- 
ment of Paris, of Lyons, of Marseilles, and of Bordeaux, 
men of strongly pronounced opinions in favour of a 





|or that preponderance of protest against the existing mode 
‘of rule which, when we deduct from the minorities the 
legions of Government functionaries whose votes are mo- 
rally valueless, is indeed of the gravest import ? 

We believe that a great deal is to be set down to the 
account of just and growing discontent at the municipal 
disfranchisement to which several of the great towns, and 
especially the capital itself, have long been subjected. 


upon, have given way to the more dangerous and subver- 
sive passions of distrust and dislike of the State. When 
men of intelligence and energy meet together, there is no 
longer anything safe and useful whereon to fix their atten- 
tion. Magistrates, inspectors, superintendents, rate- 
collectors, schoolmasters, commissioners of all kinds, 
paid by Government, and responsible for their acts 
to the central authority alone, have gradually come 
to engross the whole of the functions once dis- 
charged by annually or triennially elected citizens. 
Simultaneously with the progress of these anti-popular 
changes local taxation has greatly risen ; while house rent 
and the cost of living have necessarily risen therewith. 
Blinded by the dust of vast demolitions, and dazzled with 
the show of pretentious improvements, the less thoughtful 
and reflecting did not perceive the ruinous cost at which 
this mischievous system of officialism was imposed. But 
the most credulous and easy-going are at last awakened to 
a sense of the wrong and evil it entails. Uniformity of 
routine in parish business, regularity of procedure in 
subordinate affairs, thé questionable advantage of enormous 
expenditure on public edifices of all sorts not called for by 
local opinion, but ordained by central whim—all these have 
been dearly bought by mortgaging the rateable property 
of the town to pay an enormous debt, the interest on which 
will remain a fixed burthen on the citizens, without whose 
consent, and often in defiance of whose remonstrances, it has 
been contracted, 

It well behoves other rulers than those of France to be 
warned in time by what is passing before their eyes in 
that country. The capital and the great cities have, by the 


rendered disaffected to the Empire. And what does this 


despair: “the time is out of joint.” Was Shakespeare 
then, also, among the prophets ? 

By constitutional usage, both Houses of Parliament 
begin their daily proceedings by hearing prayers. Each 
House has provided a Chaplain todo their deyotions for 
them. The Lords require the junior Bishop to perform 
this duty; and they show what reliance they place in his 
fidelity in the discharge of his trust in that few of them 


Everything for the people, nothing by the people, is the/think it necessary to be present on the occasion. Possibly 
standing maxim of the Government. The Corps Législatif is| this excessive confidence in their Chaplain may have been 
not suffered to originate projects of law; and the muni-| misapprehended by him. All that we know for certain is, 
cipal affairs of Paris, whether as regards health, police,|that he thinks his good offices might as well or better 
education, building, locomotion, or the relief of the poor,|be spared. The Bishop of Peterborough has been un- 
are all concentrated under an official head in official hands.|bosoming his grief to his diocese, where he thinks he 
Local ambition has been left nothing legitimate for it to|could be of more use than at Westminster. 
do. Local knowledge, experience, and worth are con-| Bishop he has no right to sit or vote, or, which he probably 
temned by departmental usurpation as useless. Local|feels a greater privation, to take part in debate. The last 
jealousies and rivalries, having no longer anything to feed|of all the English successors of the Apostles, he is not by 


As junior 


law deemed meet to be called an Apostle. He must wait 
for his turn, until some of the older pillars of the Church 
give way, and he shall be brought in by rotation. Mean- 
while he cannot speak, he can only pray for the Lords; 
and that he evidently thinks a bore. Probably it is,—for 
we cannot doubt his word,—but he need not have said it 
so openly, Among Bishops he is said to be matchless in, 
the pulpit, and he doubtless feels that he would make an 
effective speaker from the episcopal bench. His grand- 
father, too, was an Archbishop, and mingled once in the 
political fray, but in a tone and temper which we trust 
Bishop Magee may eschew rather than copy; for he was 
one of the most ultra, and, consequently, one of the most 
uninfluential clever men of his time. All things consi- 
dered, however, we think the newly-made prelate might 
have a little more patience and a little more pity for his 
brother Peers, spiritual and temporal ; for we presume that 
his Nimrod diocese, as this is not the hunting season, 
would not grudge them his prayers if they could really be 


of any use. 


But it is the doubt which the Bishop suggests on this 
point that constrains us to utter our deepest expressions of 
surprise. Surely there was never a time when the House 
of Lords stood more in need of admonition to be wise and 
adjuration to be just. It is an exaggeration to say that 
they have notice to prepare to acquiesce and aid in the 
amputation of a limb. It is only one great toe and three 
small ones which Mr Gladstone wishes them to have cut 
off. The operation, indeed, may be painful; but its only 
danger will consist in its being unwisely and waywardly 
prolonged, in which case there may be a great loss of 


injustice of ever-grasping and over-reaching power, been | strength, and there will certainly be a great loss of dignity. 


A Right Reverend Chaplain ought, we should think, to 


mean? Nothing less than that the thinking head and| consider it a special privilege as well as a paramount duty to 
throbbing heart of the country are alienated, so that the| engage in prayer for the House of Lords, that they may 
Government must rely upon physical strength instead of 
moral power; upon force, not upon mind. Fools and flat- 
terers may chatter on awhile longer about the Government they have read in the newspapers that he has been telling 


have equanimity and courage to endure what is clearly in- 
evitable. But how will his intercession console them after 


thorough change of system have been voted for, not only majority in the Legislatnre ; but when did ever a meré/the good folk of Northamptonshire that he is not sure 
by the working-classes, but by the bourgeoisie, to the exclu- majority, no matter how elected, avail to save from igno-| whether his chaplaincy answers any real purpose; and 
sion or .defeat of Government candidates? The reaction|™iny, disaster, and overthrow, a Government which the/that he fancies any one else might do just as well? Is 


eloquence of a statesman like M.Thiers, and of an orator like 


of no moment. But these are essentially and emphatically 


best and highest impulses and convictions of the great 
towns have condemned # The history of France is full of 
notable examples pregnant with warning; and the annals 
of few countries, where the struggle for liberty has with 
varying fortune been fought out, fail to furnish apt and 
telling parallels. 





LET US NOT PRAY FOR THE LORDS. 


We are much concerned to observe that the faith of 
certain Bishops is waxing cold, Some friends of ours, who 
know all about it, say that it is but a fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. For our part, we cannot recall any words wherein 
this latter-day fact was early foreshown, except those which 


there no superior merit, then, in Episcopal orders, or have 
his implorations no special value# Ab! Dr Magee, the 
zeal for thy House hath eaten thee up. It is, in truth, a 
dangerous thing to promote a man to spiritual pre-emi- 
nence too soon, An Irish Dean in the prime of life, 
escaped from the ship that is about to go down in Mr 
Disraeli’s “melancholy ocean,” might and probably would 
be of a meek and lowly spirit had he been left fora time 
to walk about in order to keep himself warm on the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical strand. In that condition of life he 
would hardly have been overheard publicly grumbling at 


having to mutter a few orisons four days in the week for 


either Peers or plebeians. But, caught up suddenly into the 
seventh heaven of promotion, it is no wonder his poor head 








[Laresr Eprrion. 


our uninspired seer has put into the mouth of a prince in| 


has gotsomewhat dizzy; and that, thinking too much of the 
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glory and honour of the order of Bishops whereinto he has 


been so lately and so miraculodsly translated, he should be flatter 
iming—Let us not pray for the Moth 
: al this. 


heard presumptu 
House of Lords. 
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KILLING NO MURDER. 
A story which comes to us from Quebec shows 


striking colours that a popular sentiment may sometimes with which the 


| all — - 
are also described as imposing upon him the utmost reti- 
in cence. Mr Carlyle has illustrated the immense loquacity 


of the ancient times, who built and occupied strongholds 
which dominated the ole country found for the sovereigns 
to whom they held fealty, Guerilla warfare may still be 
kept up for intolerance, even wit the shadow of the 
lofty dgnjon which’ Mr Motley has built ; but its command 
over the area of human thought is practically absolute, and 
the wayward stragglers who pepper the fort with the 
effete artillery of a bygone age exert themselves in vain, 








Mr Reverdy Johnso n’s fatal success was won by constant 

’ t suppreggion off” byggnes ; Mr 
different, if not aptithetical, to 
y have y any ling of speech at 


» though ‘ escribed gs voluminous, 


virtue of holding one’s tongue may be in- 


justifiably override the strict letter of the law. It it were euleateds- and-f —* takes a oa f 1 rea —* — —132 + — = no fitter intro- 
id that a man who deliberately, and with pt ed ull Fish has prepared for Wm, Ae wil pepctpn | ree Monarchy than such a work; and 
shot dead another man who * not attempting to wound #ddress himoe ily to a task which to me historiag| if the Minister is to be sunk, and we are to féte the man, 


or plunder him, and that the homicide was nevertheless 
innocent, most~people would doubt the possibility of such 
a thing: ‘Yet gach is the position which every one, we are 
assured, will be ready to give to the young man Chaloner, | 
who recently killed Ensign Whitaker of the 53rd. From 
what we can learn of the matter, it appears that Whitaker, | 
under promise of marriage, inflicted upon Miss Chaloner 
the greatest wrong which a man ean inflict upon a woman, 
This is a crime which the law entirely fails to punish; an 
action for pecuniary damages is, in most instances, a fur- | 
ther insult which the victim would prefer not toincur. Let, 
it be understood, however, that, though such an injury is 
always an injury, we do not hold that it should be made pun- 


ishable by law except where it has been inflicted under cover 
of a cruel and cowardly deception. Cases of this nature are so 


very peculiar, that, unless it can be clearly proved that the 
woman was made to suffer through the lying representa- 
tions of the man, it is highly dangerous to accept a hasty 
theory of his guilt. In the present instance there is no 
doubt whatever that Miss Chaloner was so imposed upon ; 
and when Whitaker at length disclosed his shameless 
character, the grief of the family was naturally with- 
out bounds. itaker, indeed, seems to have been 
one of those men who make the betrayal of women 
the chief pastime of their youth; and young Chaloner, 
on being made aware of the irretrievable misfortune 
that had fallen upon his family, said, “I can’t permit him 
to walk about with other ladies with the intention, no 
doubt, of doing the same to others as he has done by us.” 
‘He bought a revolver, went up to the man who had sp 
cruelly wronged his sister, and shot him dead. He was 
arrested, and tried for the murder. The circumstances of 
the case seem to have produced a profound sensation 
throughout Canada, which had its effect, doubtless, upon 
the jury. Before the jury retired to consider their verdict, 
the judge pointed out to them that they could not find a 
verdict for manslaughter. It was murder, or nothing— 
complete guilt, or complete innocence. According to the 
literal interpretation of the law, can any one doybt that 
Chaloner was guilty? And, according to that sentiment 
of right and justice which is not always amenable to argu- 
ment, can any one doubt that he was wholly innocent ? The 
jury, returning, stated that they could not agree, one jury- 
man only holding out. It would seem that this was the 
only one of the twelve who hesitated to acquit Chaloner ; 
for, when he was ultimately persuaded into acquiescence, 
they delivered a verdict which the Chief Justice refused to 
receive. “The Ohief Justice said evidently their verdict 
was a hasty one, and he consequently refused to receive it, 
in the interest of society.’ He directed them to retire to 
their room, and reconsider their decision until the next 
morning, the court being adjourned until then. Next 
morning, accordingly, they brought in a verdict of “Not 
Guilty.” We hope, for the sake of our common humanity, 
that no one will be disposed to grudge that easy interpre- 
tation of evidence which yielded such a verdict. It would 
be a disastrous thing, certainly, if popular sentiment were 
ta be allowed to abrogate our protective laws, and 
fescue from necessary punishment men whose crimes are, 
in one sense or another, excusable ; but there do occur rare 
instances in which the popular sentiment is authorised 


thus to interfere, and such a case that of 
J— was t of John 





THE NEW AMERICAN MINISTER. 


The accents of Mr Motley are by some expected to be 
harsh after the anacreontics of Mr Roverdy Johnson ; but 
the new American Minister is destined to receive on his 
landing a welcome quite as cordial as any that his prede- 
cessor earned by his inexhaustible bonhommie.° Already 
preparations are being made for his reception with the 
usual prandial honours. Liverpool is ready with an invi- 
tatidh to a banquet, and a member of its Chamber of 
Commerce expresses rather maladroitly the hope that not 
only as commercial men, but as “men of education,” he 
and his colleagues may be permitted to greet the historian- 
envoy with especial cordiality. It is, indeed, as lovers of 


literature that Englishmen will feel warml 
Motley who feel warmly at all. yet Bo 


there is no living American whom all classes of Englishmen 
eould more worthily and intelligently honour. 


Mr Motley was probably deemed to have a prescriptive 


of William the Silent will be appropriate, if not conge- 
nial. Silence-is of-several kinds, and Mr Motley need not 
be mute. , The experience of the late Plenipotentiary and 
the unhappy ‘issue of all his afflictions, are supposed to right to high employment. under a President whose rule 
have proved the extreme value of that vocal silence which had risen upon the decline of Mr Andrew Johnson and all 
is cherished as a diplomatic tradition in * bt ca —3 associated with him, It was under tho presidency of Mr John- 
of Talleyrand. Perhaps it is in the rdle of speaking aud son that he felt called on to resign the Embassy at Vienna, 
saying nothing that Mr Motley is about to distinguish him- | and his offence there consisted in irreverent observations 
self. If so, it is a line of business which he may be said to upon the Secretary of State. Moreover, Mr Motley has 
have studied in the provinces as much as any artiste on the | been throughout the recent history of the United States a 
American diplomatic stage is likely to study it. ; ‘thorough war enthusiast; and it is not long since he 

Mi Meter has ae BP pert * —S affairs eres pein: the — — *—— of his countrymen 
as a diplomatist. e , indeed, emerged once or twice in policy and arms, under Lincoln and Grant, with an 
into political controversy, and was particularly successful enthusiasm that no doubt endeared him to the general 
in his statement of the Northern case in the columns of American public more than his literary distinctions were 
the Times early in the war; but his experience of public likely to do. Even these, however, were certain to com- 
business has been limited to diplomacy, to which he applied mand for a time a high position. Addicted as the Americans 













himself, after the European rather than the American 
fashion, early in life. He took his degree. at Harvard 
when he was seventeen, and then occupied himself for some 
time.in trayel. When he was twenty-seven he became 
Secretary of Legation at St Petersburg, and that is now 
twenty-eight years ago. Though Mr Motley has not been 
in the diplomatic service without intermission since that 
time, he has not undertaken any public duty of another 
character. He was Minister at Vienna from 1861 to 1865, 
and although he had comparatively little to do during his 
residence there, he had ample opportunity for studying the 
ways and habjtudes of European political life, and for 
appropriating for his own use, if necessary, many of the 


are to money-making enterprises, they appear to be for 
this very reason all the more inclined to venerate. and 
value men who have the devotion and philosophy necessary 
to resign the glittering prizes of commerce in favour of the 
classic honours which attach toliterature amongst this world- 
ly-wise people. Add to these considerations the thoroughly 
New-England, and therefore thoroughly national, quality 
of Mr Motley’s disposition in public affairs, and we shall see 
that he was intrinsically at once the likeliest and the fittest 
man for the great office to which he has been preferred. 
Otherwise, it might have seemed a bit of delicate Yan- 
kee acuteness to send us at the present juncture a Pleni- 
potentiary who, however incompatible his instructions, could 


accepted maxims and traditional principles by which 
international intercourse in the elder hemisphere is regu- 


not but be received for his own sake, as a writer whose 
works had made all English-speaking people kin, with 
— great friendliness and admiration. But it is remarkable 
Fortunately, war with America is even more unlikely that, whatever might have been the case with a less dis- 
than a thoroughly good understanding, which is saying a tinguished representative, Mr Motley is welcomed not less 
great deal; and while Mr Motley’s abilities will no doubt for his intense Americanism than for his more apparent 
prove equal to any serious negotiation, he will be every- recommendations. General Damas was astonished to find 
where welcome as. the historian, with whose writings how much he liked a man after fighting him, and the 
we are.all familiar. His literary reputation is as well- British people were rather disenchanted at discovering 
fonnded as it is widespread, Very few worksare thoroughly that Mr Reverdy Johnson was more English than they 
classic and thoroughly American, but Mr Motley’s books were themselves. Mr Motley is a grave and cautious man 
are not more remarkable for standard excellence than who will do nothing rashly, and say nothing superfluously. 
for adaptation to the Republican tendencies of modern The present policy of the two countries is to “drop the 
times. The sympathy expressed in the ‘ Dutch Republic,’ subject” of the Alabama claims ; and, as absolute silence 
and the ‘History of the United Netherlands,’ for extreme. isimpossible, it is doubly advantageous that the United 
forms of liberty would probably have brought upon any States should be represented by one who will not vainly 
English writer the reproach of political partisanship. They reopen the question, and whose personal character will 
have been accepted, however, from him without qualifica- ad interim afford natural and legitimate occasions for in- 
tion, and have not deducted, even in the opinion of judges but ternational courtesy. . 


writings, That value results from conscientious and exten- 
sive original research, and from a vigorous and impressive 
use of the materials so acquired. There is much of the 
energy of controversy even in his descriptions, but it is an 
energy which satisfies the reader instead of provoking him 
to question; and there are few characters in the story of 
the Netherlands who do not liye in the memory exactly 
as Mr Motley has depicted them, The greatest histories 
have been written with serious moral and political pur- 
pose, and their intentions have in no case deprived them 
of their yalue. Machiavelli, Clarendon, Gibbon, Hume, 
Lingard, Hallam, Macaulay, and Grote, were all animated 
by other ideas than that of exact narration; and readers 
must be very unwise who are prevented by the bias of any 
of these great writers from profiting by the stores of know- 
ledge which nd —— —* manipulated. But there 
are some historical themes which are the especial pro 

of enthusiasm, and of which the chief * wh 
vividness with which they illustrate the blackness of the 
bad and the brightness of the good principles which con- 
stantly battle for pre-eminence in public as well as in indi- 
vidual human affairs. It was Mr Motley’s good fortune to 
possess himself of one of these themes. The Netherlands 
are his manor ; he lords it over them with a grand literary 
right which no one will ever dispute. His ideas of the 
Dutch Republic are now impressed upon the world, and as 
far as his books are read the triumph of Liberal ideas must 
be extended and consolidated by them. Writers of this 
powerful and fortunate order may be compared to barons 








little disposed to Liberal ideas, from the solid value of his , 








INFANT ROBBERS. 


Th: Brentford magistrates, whose names we are particu- 
larly sorry to be unable to give our readers, have just 
adjudicated ona case of grave importance. It seems that 
a daring attack was made recently upon the property of 
General Peel; and, but for the courage and activity of a 
‘solitary policeman (who was naturally anxious, we presume, 
'to show gratitude to the brother of the statesman who 
invented ‘the Force’), the gallant soldier and politician 
might have lost what we are led to infer must have been a 
‘considerable portion of his worldly goods. The ruffians who 
‘had so little regard for the reputation which General Peel 
has won, and so little respect for the law, are named John 
Bristowe and William Humphreys. The Brentford magis- 
trates were the honoured instruments by which the 
offended majesty of the law was vindicated; and we 
have no doubt that the sentence they inflicted upon 
the above-mentioned hardened criminals will reflect a 
certain proportion of honour upon themselves. To have 
been a juryman in the Rachel case was to acquire 4 
temporary notoriety ; but to have sentenced Bristowe and 
Humphreys is to rise into the sphere of historical fame. 
That all people may acquiesce in the justice of the magis- 
trates’ decision, and be on their guard against the said 
criminals, we proceed to state the circumstances of the 
case, 8o far as they have been reported to us. 


The appearance of Bristowe and Humphreys is not 


i 

















described in the report, but we may presume that a long 
life of crime has left its traces on their countenances. We 
are of any clue to their facial expression by the 
fact that the culprits could not look over the dock. This 
is not, after all, very remarkable, for the first culprit, John 
Bristowe, has lived in a world of sinners for the space of 
five years, while his brother in infancy, William Hum- 
has reached the réspectable age of six. These, 
are the two persons who made a wanton 

on the property of General Peel. We are not 
5* whether they were led to this act by having 
imbibed Socialist or Revolutionary ideas in their not very 
remote youth. It is clear, however, that their notions of 
the rights of property—especially of General Peel's property 
_-must have been remarkably vague ; because on a par- 
ticular day, not named, they issued out and approached 
the Peel domains. We regret to hear that General Peel’s 
fences are not in a better condition—at least, we presume 
that a fence which two babies could break was of no 
great consistency. The twin criminals having seized 
upon this bit of rotten wood, bore it off in triumph. 
But their wicked joy, and their open defiance of the law 


or is it that ‘the Persongl Don completely misapprehends 
the obligations of his office in treating me with a contempt 
which I do not-deserve? .. 

We suspect that the latter, not the former, is the legiti- 
mate explanation of the difficulty. A Don is emphatically 
the prince of all anomalies; and therefore, in the eyes of an 
undergraduate, a greater anomaly than he really is. The 
essence of the anomaly, if we judge it rightly, appears to 
be that the Don is a teacher who does not necessarily 
teach ; a guide who bat seldom even attempts to control; 
a counsellor who scarcely ever opens his mouth to advise ; 
a monument that is reared to nothing but to self-import- 
ance ; and a clergyman who is but rarely known to exercise 
the minutest office of his ministry. “The consequence 
naturally is that a Don, to the vision of a freshman of 
eighteen or nineteen summers, is a portent of such colossal 
dimensions that, like the fictitious monsters described by 
travellers as shadowing the horizon in the tropics, he 
represents himself to the imagination as a man just two 
miles high, with an M.A. hood and a college cap about the 
size of a distant continent. Now, whether it is that a fresh- 
man is superstitiously convinced that a Don is in reality 





were not to pass unchallenged. Police-constable 325 T— 


two miles high,—of course in his moral stature and his 


why does not history record his name also?—bore down intellectual,—compressing his outward seeming, like the 
upon them, Weare spared the details of the combat — | genii in the Arabian tales, that he may proportion it to the 
perhaps they were too sanguinary and horrible for the undergraduate gaze and apprehension; or whether it is 
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or The Flying Dutchman betrays the real proclivity. He 
is an exemplary fellow, conspicuously after dinner ; a tutor 
fitted by nature and acquirement, by vocation and pre- 
eminent piety, “to enjoy the revenues of a place of 
religious and useful learning,” 

The Asthetic Don is another academical anomaly, whe 
seems to have the happiest conceptions of the enjoyment 
of life, as far as his own existence is concerned, but who 
does not affect to impart this enjoyment to the equ 
sesthetic undergraduate, except by the —254 
courtesy of a casual invitation to breakfast, Being an 
Oxford Don, of course he is a learned man, and he ran- 
sacks the stores of his erudition to enrich his college rooms 
with Francias and Titians (artists’ proofs), a landscape of 
the ‘learned Poussin,’ or possibly a deft engraving of a 
rare Oorregio. ‘Happy Don,” exclaims ‘The Oxford 
Spectator,’ “to be able so tastefully and pleasantly (to 
yourself) to apply the religious and the learned revenues,” 
Surely the founders of Oxford University must look down 
with serene satisfaction on dignities so richly endowed, 
confided to such exemplary keepers ! 

The Vermis Librarius is the last of the types to which 
‘The Oxford Spectator’ refers. He is perhaps the most 
selfish and despotic of them all; more utterly useless in his 
generation, and yet more supremely complacent in his use- 
lessness than any other species of the Oxford Don. If given 


ordinary newspaper reader. In the end Police-constable that freshman has # lurking suspicion that a Don is a|to History, he will exhaust five years in tracing back, 


325 T captured the offenders, and carried them off to paramount sham, who dare not show himself to the under- 
justice. Whether he carried them in his arms, the bit of graduate in actual life, for fear he should lose that hold on 
stick included, or whether he dragged them along he his imagination which reserve alone can give him, the fact 
highway, as a warning to all other evil-doers, is not stated. remains the same that the undergraduate is banned by the 
However, the malefactors were arraigned before the wagis- Don, during the whole of his academical career, from a 
trates, and the most conclusive proof was made sgainst practical fruition of the objects for which he came up to 
them. Three bits of stick, not one, were the extent of their the University ; and it is only when the spell is broken by 
offence; and Police-constable 325 T said that he had met the Satisfecit nobis examinatoribus that he awakes to the 
the prisoners with the evidence of their crime in their delightful truth that he is now at last a man, principally 
hands—so little sense of shame had they. General Peel because he has done for ever with that optical illusion 
did not appear as prosecutor—perhaps he had not popularly termed a “Don.” 
recovered from the shock which this damage to his’ An excellent work has recently been published, entitled 
property. must have occasioned him—but in his place |The Oxford Spectator,’ * which describes four classes of 
spatter SH. * spe three fragments ba a“ the Oxford Don, each of which assumes cartoon’d pro- 
wood, valued at a a ; one shilli 7 ng, —** — portions of tutorial outline to strike the popular fancy. First, 
fied, The crime admi bap amoral nia aa» there is the Don par exoeldence, who thrills with self-com- 
proof of guilt was clear, — magistrates " placency as often as he turns his attention towards himself 
we must once more beseech some charitable correspondent (nq this is very often indeed), and remembers that he is 
to send us their names—proceeded to pass sentence. They authorised to strut the High Street as “ Fellow and Tutor 
fined the two babies two shillings each, offering them the o¢ this University.” ‘These offices of Fellow and Tutor 
alternative of seven days ——— — * the = ‘suggest to his perception the highest possible prizes for 
rn prisoners —** —* oa aaa "Waiediéh” td mf ambition that have as yet been offered to intelligent man ; 
senyence we are nO} permed yo snow, » *& mS nor, indeed, would the Don be very far wrong in this 
remarked, their ay wae * —* — * opinion if only, instead of centring his aspirations entirely 
poor people, begged for time aMowed for the paymen’ within himself, he would endeavour to diffuse them (such 
of the fine; but the Brentford seta aida — * as they are) hroughout the undergraduate life. “ But to 
so baulked. They remarked that, if the were not pal? him,” ‘The Spectator’ truthfully observes, “the under- 
before the evening, bir cag. would — ve eon · praduate is a stranger.” He is a creature of a different 
cluded a great trial, w corisiely § se abies * being, not merely of a different class. He may be treated 
upen —* We * —A new a ey — — at intervals with a royal condescension, or as a rule with 
—2 is — * — cases in which the rg goes, hy he * J — 
quality lew — bap ————— oh ee If it be some petty breach of discipline which the 
judgment colic magistracy are thought worthy of tutor is called on. to forgive, he does it with the air of a 
mention in the metropolitan press. monarch who reprieves one-half his subjects from death ; 
o2atliat edad odoin, but if it be a case for moral education, where manly sympathy 
or wise advice is needed, a policeman would be about as 
OXFORD. DONS. sympathetic, and the college porter equally profound. As 
Pi —* — who gaat wast rm —* hoa often as he summons the undergraduate to his presence, he 
en his degree would fee & ireshman contrives to make him feel.go ill at ease that he is certain 
who should return to school one year after he had left it. | neyer to come there again, if only he can possibly avoid it ; 
—* — 2*f* — * ** be wre ** in i" and thus the tutor fulfils the obligations of a guide by 
ormer case n the latter; for while a ool 8 driving all his pupils from him. His equals regard him as 
is fully conscious that he is a boy, and he knows that when 4 pedantic bore ; while the junior fellows wish he would 
the time shall come that the Church or the Army shall | retire into the country, and take some snug little living in 
absorb his zeal and manhood, he will look back on his | the college gift; until, at least, the day for their own 
school days as the period of tasks and football, of jackets, | advancement shall come round, when possibly they may 
and of youthful aspirations. But the freshman has a half-| wish him an even happier home beyond the skies. And 
defined idea that he has already become a man, although | thus the Don par excellence is about the highest conceivable 
ait still in my es pee —* only are —— type of what every father of an undergraduate would wish 
to contend with in making up his mind as to whether that he should not be. 

he is a man or not, is the attitude of the Reverend the) wisi we have a : tl 
‘ . , specimen whom we must reverently 

Dons, both in their official and their private capacity,| asnibe as “fast,” who a to be amiabl 
: : » SI : , ppears, however, amiable 
towards himself. It seems to him a thing incredible that); 1:5 natural character, and who evinces this quality from 


through scores of generations, the pedigree of Anchises’ 
nurse; or if Philosophy be his favourite theme, he will 
spend one half of his existence “in driving the Absolute 
into a corner, and coming to terms with the Uncondi- 
tioned.” He cannot be said to live for himself, but to give 
up his life to abstract calculations as to how men must 
have lived some thousands of years ago, or how they will 
possibly live some thousands of years to come. He isa 
Tutor of course, in title and in fame, because he is a reci- 
pient of the funds allotted to the ‘‘ Useful and the Learned ”’ 
professors ; but he has no more to do with the life of the 
Undergraduate, with implanting a single idea, or kindling 
a single ambition of that which is useful and good, than it 
he were the “silver poker” of vice-cancellarial glory, or 
the beadle of the Burlington Arcade. 

The writer of ‘The Oxford Spectator’ has touched upon 
a variety of fallacies in Oxford life, but on none more for- 
cibly than on the “Don.” Never pretentious, or yielding 
to what must have been a strong temptation to exaggerate, 
he writes in a style which is equally excellent in respect of 
composition and of bright and vigorous ideas. The imita- 
tion of ‘ The Spectator’ Papers is preserved throughout, and 
the sentences are often dexterously balanced, after the 
model of Addison or Steele. Of course the range of sub- 
jects was neccessarily limited; for the University career, 
as viewed by the undergraduate mind, could scarcely 
afford a field for much expatiation, or admit of satire that 
was not extremely cautious. But the thirty-one “ num- 
bers”’ will be found to contain a total amount of excellent 
sense, that everybody who has visited Oxford may study 
with enjoyment. 





Correspondence, 


FRENCH GRANITE AND THE NEW LIGHTHOUSE. 


Sir,— Allow me to call attention to the fact that the light- 
house which is to supersede the Longships is to be built of 
granite brought from France! There is at the same time 
abundance 0 material on our own such as that 
used on the Wolf Rock ; and at Herne and Lundy there is 
stone lying ready cut, and appliances for facilitating quar- 
rying operations. 

Is it fair that while the Government are sending out work- 
ing men to , they should be spending our 

money upon foreigners? This is not an isolated case ; there 
were, for instance, three hundred ie lately employed 
on the Dover Harbour works. Should such a system be 
continued, and such a small saving effected, at the expense 
of our distressed fellow countrymen ? 

Iam, &c., A. G. L’Esrranae. 





Mr Lararp, M.P., on Art Manuractrurgs.—On Thurs- 
day night Mr Layard, M.P., attended a meeting of the 
London Artisans’ Club and Institute, when a pores * On Art 
as Applied to Manufactures” was read by Mr J. G. Crace. 
There were also preseut Lord Lyttelton, Sir John Bowring, 
and Mr Hodgson Pratt. In the course of a brief address, 
Mr Layard said that to him a subject of great interest was 





he should not be considered on a par of manhood with the 
winged and hooded magnates who lord it over him with 
such triumphant pride; and yet he knows that even the 
least and latest of these pompous dignitaries is separated 
from himself by a gulph of rank and power that no under- 
graduate has ever essayed to cross without being lost in 
the attempt.. The question naturally suggests itself to 
his imagination: Am I then so hopelessly removed by 
pupilage or immaturity from the Official Don, that it is 
simply impossible for social intercourse to pass between us ; 








time to time by mounting the saddle for a canter to 
Heddington hill, shooting the infrequent pheasant in the 
Bagley woods, or mourning the good old days that are 

when, as a senior tutor expressed it twenty years 
ago, ‘no man thought of leaving the table until be should 
carry with him at least two bottles of wine.” For the 
sake of -appearance, his shelves. are made to groan beneath 
the weight of handsome book: ; but a portrait of Orlando 





the adornment and embellishment of publie buildings. There 
was nothing in his opinion more to raise taste in 
this country, or to create a high intellectual and moral feel- 
ing, than the internal adornment of Jie buildings, If it 

leased the gentlemen in the House of Commons to allow him 

retain the position he held under the Government, he 
hoped to be able to do something to show the people of this 
country there was something in internal decoration. This 
country he considered almost entirely ignorant of what 
internal decoration really was. Mr Layard afterwards spoke 
of the effect which the culture of flowers in the public works 





* ‘The Oxford Spectator.’ Reprintéd. Macmillan. 


had upon the minds of the working 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


History of E n Morals, from Augustus to Charle- 
nla By W. E. H. Lecky,M.A. In Two Volumes. 
Longmans. 





[Second Notice. 

In a previous article on Mr Lecky’s new work, we 
endeavoured to show that the author had very widely mis- 
represented his opponents in his introductory chapter upon 
the origin of our moral notions. When we turn to the 
history itself, evidences of confusion become even more 
abundant. The general * which the book has 

uced upon us is this: that Mr Lecky’s bent of mind 
is essentially and critical—the sort of mind which 
would naturally range itself with the utilitarian moralists ; 
that Mr Lecky, somehow or other, has adopted the intui- 
tional theory of ethics; and that his present work exhibits 
the odd spectacle of a man fighting against himself—of a 
man fighting the natural tendencies of his own mind, and 
altogether failing in the effort. This may or may not be 
the case ; but such, as we say, is the impression produced 


independen + moral. — “which teaches men that they 
ought to cultivate humanity, and yet does not teach them 
that to kill one’s fellow-man is wrong. La 

Another striking instance of Mr Lecky's frye — * 
ceptions being in revolt against his assum | - 
nished by the following passage, which is also remarkable 
for its fearlessness and frankness of tone : 


What transubstantiation is in the order of reason, the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of the damnation of unbaptised —— a 
Calvinistic doetrine of reprobation are in the order of mo a 
Of these doctrines it is not. too much to say, that in the form in 
which they have often been stated, they surpass !n atrocity an 
tenets that have ever been admitted into any pagan creed, — 
would, if they formed an essential part of Christianity, — 3 
justify the term “ pernicious superstition, which Tacitus appli 
to the faith. That a little child who lives but a ag 8 — 
after birth and dies before it has been sprinkled wit. e — 
water is in such a sense responsible for its ancestors having _ 

ears before eaten some forbidden fruit, that it may with perfect 
justice be resuscitated and cast into an abyss of eternal fire ä 
expiation of this ancestral crime, that an all-righteous and al 
merciful Creator in the full exercise of those attributes eae 
ately calls into existence sentient beings whom he m7 _ 
eternity irrevocably destined to endless, unspeakable, unmitiga 
torture, are propositions which are at once 50 extravagant 





upon us by the book. It is at least singular that any care-' 
ful reader could cull from the historical pages of this work | 


successive passages to knock on the head the doctrine 
inculcated in the preface. If innate moral perceptions 
exist, if they are an attribute of human nature, they must 
always have existed, and they must always have afforded 
the same ethical standard for the judging of human con- 
duct. It is merely begging the question for Mr Lecky to 
say that while “the primal elements of morals are 
unaltered, there is a perpetual change in the standard 


absard and so ineffably atrocious that their adoption might we 1 
lead men to doubt the universality of moral perceptions. Such 
| teaching is in fact simply demonism, and demonism in its mot 
“extreme form. It attributes to the Creator acts of injustice an 
barbarity, which it would be absolutely impossible for the imagi- 
' nation to surpass, acts before which the most monstrous excesses 
‘of human cruelty dwindle into insignificance, acts which are in 
fact considerably worse than any that theologians have attributed 
to the devil. If there were men who, while vividly realising the 
nature of these acts, naturally turned to them as the exhibitions 
of perfect goodness, all systems of ethics founded upon innate 
‘moral perceptionsAvould be false. But happily this is not so 
|Those who embrace these doctrines do so ouly because they 


which is exacted.” There is a perpetual change in pelieve that some inspired Church or writer has taught them, and 
the standard of conduct; but what the intuitional) because they are still in that stage in which men consider it more 


moralist has to prove is that the primal elements do 
exist and are recognised; in short, that the highest 
notions of morality of this age have been the highest 
notions of all ages. That is the definite point to be settled, 


leaving aside all temporary and shifting standards of con- 


duct. Now, let us hear what Mr Lecky the historian has 
to say, upon this question, to Mr Lecky the moralist. 
“Every age has its own moral ideal, to which all virtuous 
men aspire” (p. 72, Vol. ID). We take it that the moral 
ideal is the highest possible standard of conduct suggested 
by the highest possible moral sentiment ; and we fail to 
see how this highest possible moral sentiment, which changes 
-and alters from age to age, can be reconciled with those 
mysterious innate moral ideas which are unchangeable and 
perpetual. The intuitionalistis constantly met by the fact that 
at particular stages of the world’s growth, the most intelli- 
gent and refined moral sentiment of the time permitted 
and approved of things which were repulsive to the moral 
sense of a later generation. ‘The terms brigand or cor- 
sair,” says Mr Lecky, “conveyed in the early stages of 
society no notion of moral guilt” (p. 271, Vol. ID. What 
can be more explicit than his remark (p. 19, Vol. II), that 
“nature does not tell man that it is wrong to slay without 
provocation his fellow-men?” He shows that “ refined, 


'irreligious to question the infallibility of an apostle than to dis- 
| figure by any conceivable imputation the character of the Deity. 
| They accordingly esteem it a matter of daty, and a commendable 
exercise of humility, to stifle the moral feelings of their nature, 
and they at last succeed in persuading themselves that their 
' Divinity would be extremely offended if they hesitated to ascribe 
‘to him the attributes of a fiend. But their moral feelings, though 
| not nnimpaired by such conceptions, are not on ordinary snbjects 
sunnriahity different from those of their neighbours. With an 
amiable inconsistency they can even find something to revolt them 
in the lives of a Caligula or a Nero. Their theological estimate 
of justice and mercy is isolated. Their doctrine is accepted as a 
kind of moral miracle, and, as is customary with a certain school 
of theologians when they enunciate a proposition which is pal- 

bly self-contradietory, they call it a mystery and an occasion 

or faith. 

Mr Lecky goes on to acknowledge the obvious bearings 
lof this peculiar case, in which religion has the power to 
crush or deform the wonderful faculty of the moral sense. 

His explanation of the difficulty is so peculiar that, at 
the risk of becoming tedious, we quote it in full: 


It appears, then, that a dogmatic system which is accepted on 
eee gow other groands, and supported by prospects of rewards 
and punishments, may teach a code of ethics differing from that 
ol conscience ; and that in this case the voice of conscience may 
| be either disregarded or stifled. It is, however, also true, that it 
may be perverted. When, for example, theologians during a long 
period have inculcated habits of credulity, rather than habits of 
uiry; when they have persuaded men that it is better to 





and even moral societies have existed, in which the °?@""'y 


slaughter of men of some particular class or nation has 
been regarded with no more compunction than the slaughter 
of animals in the chase.” We shall quote the remainder of 
this passage, including Mr Lecky’s apology or explanation : 


The early Greeks, in their dealings with the barbarians; the 


Romans, in their dealings with gladiators, and, in some periods of 
their history, with slaves; the iards, in their deal with 
Indians ; nearly all colonists removed from European supervisio 
in their dealings with an inferior race ; an immense proportion 0: 
the nations of antiquity, in their dealings with — infants, 
display this complete and absolute callousness, and we may dis- 
cover traces of it even in our own islands and within the last 
three hundred years. And difficult as it may be to realise it in 
our day, when the atrocity of all wanton slaughter of men has 
become an essential part of our moral feelings, it is nevertheless 
an incontestable fact that this callousness has been continually 
shown by good men, by men who in all other respects would be 
in any age as conspicuous for their humanity. In the 
days of the Tudors, the best Englishmen delighted in what we 
should now deem the most barbarous sports, and it is absolutely 


certain that in antiquity men of genuine humanity—tender rela- 


tions, loving friends, charitable neighbours—men in whose eyes 


the murder of a fellow-citizen would have appeared as atrocious 
as in our own, frequented, instituted, and applauded gladiatorial 
gre or counselled without a scruple the exposition of infants. 

ut it is, as I conceive, a complete confusion of thought to 
—— as is so commonly done, that any accumulation of facts 
of nature throws the smallest doubt apon the reality of innate 
moral perceptions. All that the intuitive moralist asserts is that 


we know by nature that there is a distinction between humanity 
belongs to the higher or better part of 
our nature, and that it is our duty to cultivate it. The standard 
of the age, which is itself determined by the general condition of 
society, constitutes the natural line of duty; for he who falls 


Now. there is no fact more| t2® historical portions of the work. The author's descrip- 


and cruelty, that the first 


below it contributes to depress it. 


cherish prejadice than to analyse it; better to stifle every doubt 
of what they have been taught than honestly to investigate its 
value, they will at last succeed in forming habits of mind that 
will instinctively and habitually recoil from all impartiality and 
intellectual honesty. If men continually violate a duty they may 
at last cease to feel its obligation. But this, though it forms a 
great difficulty in ethical enquiries, is no argument against the 
reality of moral perceptions, for it is simply a law to which all 
our powers are subject. A bad intellectual education will produce 
not only erroneous or hnpertnct information, but also a false ply 
or habit of judgment. bad esthetical education will produce 
false canons of taste. Systematic abuse will pervert vitiate 
| even some of our physical perceptions, In each case the expe- 
| rience of many minds under many conditions must be appealed to, 
_to determine the standard of right and wrong, and long and diffi 
cult discipline is required to restore the diseased organ to sanity. 
| We a Lay > eae Segre questions by reasoning, but our 
reasoning an appeal certain moral principles which are 
revealed to us by intuition, a 

Now, is it possible to imagine two propositions so obvi- 
ously contradictory as those of the last two sentences ? 
In the first he appeals to the general experience of man- 
kind to form a standard of right and wrong, which is the 
position of the utilitarian ; and in the latter he boldly 
assumes the infallibility of intuition, and its place as the 
final arbiter in ethical matters, 


On the whole we are disposed to look upon this book as 
a misfortune that literature has suffered. It is little less 
than distressing to observe the great industry, and research, 
and judgment, and intellectual courage exhibited in these 
volumes, warped and perverted by a false resolution and an 
impossible aim. At the same time we would do justice to 





absolutely certain, than that nations and hich have differed | tions of the various p of morality exhibited b th 
most widely as to the standard have * perivesiy —* asancient and mediwval worlds are ete lucid de a 


to the excellence of humanity. 


turesque ; betraying also the minute detail of a patient 


Now, the confusion of thought, we venture to say, rests|and conscientious investigator. The central conception of 


with Mr Lecky. The standard of the age, or the standard 


Mr Lecky’s latest effort, however, we look upon as a blunder. 


of conduct, has nothing to do with the primal question as|For a man to undertake a history of morals, with all the 


to the innate judicial faculty which Mr. Lecky would pos-| multitudinous facts of moral hi 
tulate. Nature, of course, tells us “that there is a dis- against the 
tinction between humanity and cruelty.” Nature tells us| perhaps, a 
that red and blue are different colours. But if the innate|tellectual 
‘moral sense exists, and if it is good for anything, it must} cannot 


tion he was bold enough to ———— 
easing spectacle of human daring. But in- 

torship has its disadvantages; and we 
regard it but as a misfortune that Mr Lecky’s 


decide between the right and ering, of actions which are| learning and labour, illustrated by the singular clearness 


either humane or the reverse. et, 


aaa enn recy body Knows the truth of the statement),|dency to honest and searching 

uced a work which can never be accepted as a satis 
We confess our ina-| factory or consistent exposition ‘ 
or possibility of an‘ tant subject. 


— does not 
out provocation his fellow-man.” 
bility to unders‘and the consistency 


man that it is wrong to slay with- 


according to Mrjand purity of his style, and by s strong, natural ten- 
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Oldioum Folks. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sampson 
Low, Son, and . [ eed | 
When Mra Stowe’s work, ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ 
made its appearance, the world was labouring under the 
heavy weight of a great human wrong then being perpe- 
trated on the d American continent—a wrong the 
more foul, the more palpable, that it was in direct antago- 
nism to the noble principles inculcated by the laws and 
sentiments of the . Mrs Stowe was the first to 
shadow forth this great system of injustice in a form 
calculated to appeal to all classes in the world in a direct 
and vivid manner ; hence a popularity perhaps quite unex- 
ampled in the annals of literature. But without wishing 
to detract in any degree from the merits of ‘Uncle Tom,’ 
still it must be confessed that, measured solely by a literary 
standard, it was undeserving of the passionate praises 
lavished upon it. The present work, although it cannot 
lay claim to the same nobility of purpose as the former 
one, is, yet above it as a literary composition, and will do 
more to place the name of the authoress among the higher 
ranks of her craft than any previous effort of her pen. 
‘Oldtown Folks" is written with a singular outspokenness 
and religious impartiality which is. remarkable, as coming 
from a lady of known deep feeling on sacred subjects ; but 
her design will be fully understood and appreciated by a 
slight quotation from the Preface: “Though Calvinist, 
Arminian, High-Church Episcopalian, Sceptic, and simple 
believer, all speak in their turn, I merely listen, and endea- 
vour to understand and faithfully represent the inner life 
of each. I myself am but the observer and reporter, see- 
ing much, doubting much, questioning much, and believing 
wito «ll my heart in only a very few things.” 
- Tne sfory opens very finely with a description of inner 
life in New England a hundred years ago, when the 
influences of the Puritan Fathers were strong upon the 
inhabita.ts. The authoress enters with heart and soul into 
the portrayal of the various shades of character that were 
distinctive of a religious state of society now passed away, 
or existing only in scattered situations ; and her language, 
picturesque and terse, has all that nameless charm that we 
are accustomed to admire in the sweet pages of Wash- 
ington Irving. Hereis a sketch of the reverence in which 
Sunday and the Meeting-house were held in one of the 
inner villages soon after the old colonial times : 

The were. on Sanday united in those days, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the whole population of a town, —men, women, and children. 
There was then in a village but one fold and one shepherd, and 
long habit had made the tendency to this one central point so 
much a necessity to every one, that to stay away from “ meetin’”. 
for any reason whatever was always a secret source of uneasiness. 
I remember in my early or. sometimes when I had been left at 
home by reason of some of the transient ailments of childhood, 
how ghostly and supernatural the stillness of the whole house 
and village outside the meeting-house used to appear to me, how 
loudly the clock ticked and the flies buzzed down the window- 
pane, and how I listened in the breathless stillness to the distant 
psalm-singing, the solemn tones of the long prayer, and then 
to the monotone of the sermon, and then, again, to the closing 
echoes of the last hymn, and thought, sadly, what if some day I 
should be left out, when all my relations and friends had gone to 
meeting in the New Jerusalem, and hear afar the music from the 
crystal walls. 

Passing from the Meeting-house, we are introduced to 
the Meeting-house folks, a charming variety of characters, 
each bearing in his portrait evidences of the master-hand 
of the painter. It is impossible to speak too highly of Mrs 
Stowe’s descriptive powers in this portion of the work, for 
they show a fund of observation and an accuracy of analy- 
sis, of which few of her most ardent admirers would havo 
esteemed her and everywhere do we find the 
same happy choice of words that forms one of the chief 
charms of the work. As a specimen of scene-painting we 
may select the following : 

A little scrambling and tearing through vines soon brought the 
children down to the banks of a broad, rather shallow river, whose 
waters were of that lustrous yellow-brown which makes every 
stone gleam up from the bottom in mellow colours, like the tints 
through the varnish of an old picture. The banks were a rampart 
of shrubbery and trees hung with drapery of wild vines, now in 
the brilliancy of autumnal colouring. It is not wonderful that 
exclamations of delight and wonder Burst from both children. An 
old hemlock that hung slantwise over the water opposite was gar- 
landed and interwoven, through all its dusky foliage, with wreaths 
and pendants of the Virginia creeper, now burning in the brilliant 
carmine and scarlet hues of autumn. Great, soft, powdery clumps 
of golden-rod projected their heads from the closely interwoven 
thicket, and leaned lovingly over the stream, while the royal 
purple of tall asters was displayed in bending plumage at their 
side. Here and there, a swamp-maple seemed all one crimson 
flame ; while greener shrubbery and trees, yet untouched by — 
rose up around it, as if purposely to give background and relie 
toso much-colour, The rippling surface of the waters, as they 
dashed hare and —* over the stones, gave back coloaret oer. 

rom the ellow, crimson, pu an t ’ 
while —— anon little Ss Deavien come aniling down the 
stream, all moist and brilliant, like so many floating gems. ⸗ 
children clapped their hands, and began, with sticks, fishing them 
— the —— These are —* wane tn See a — 

ey wore, —fai ats, comi rom the land o 
pr at to oblivion, shining * fanciful, like the little ones that 
played with them. 

The narrative that serves as the thread to bind together 
the diverse essays and sentiments found in the volumes, is 
of very simple construction, but sufficiently interesting to 
lure the reader forward with ardour in search of the key 
to the story. But we expect to hear a charge brought 
against Mrs Stowe with respect to this work, which wil 
startle those who are acquainted with the pure tendency of 
her former works, and that charge is—i ty. Let it 
be distinctly understood that we do not bring forward this 


— — —— 





accusation ; on the contrary, we can perfectly appreciate the 
high tone of the whole work, and the clear insight into the 
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frailties and contradictions of our imperfect nature herein 
indicated ; but there are men who look with so rigid and direct 
a view along the narrow pathway which limits the whole of 
their philosophy, that any divergence from the line of vision 
is beyond their ken and lost to their comprehension. We 
may as well at once explain that the ground on which 
the charge in question is likely to be founded is the fact 
that an unmarried mother is represented as a woman of 
fine feelings and, sympathies, and this enormous liberality 
will, no doubt, be quite sufficient to cause a host of purists 
to fall foul of the book and consign it to condemnation, 
Of course they either * or misinterpret the grand for- 
bearance of the Divine Judge who said, *‘Go, and.sin no 
more.” «fo such objectors, however, we should earnestly 
advise a thoughtful perusal of ‘Oldtown Folks,’ not so 
much with a view to their conversion from isolated seve- 
rities of judgment against certain individual sins, as to a 
gentle persuasion towards a more merciful belief and a 
milder creed. Here is a short passage from an able theo- 
logical chapter : 

“What have I not read and suffered at the hands of the theo- 
logians? How many —* hours, day after day, have I bent the 
knee in fruitless prayer that God would grant me this great, 
unknown grace! for without it how dreary is life! 

“We are in ourselves so utterly helpless,—life is so hard, so 
inexplicable, that we stand in perishing need of some helping 
hand, some sensible, appreciable connection with God. And yet 
for years every cry of misery, every breath of anguish, has been 
choked by the logical proofs of theology.—that God is my enemy, 
or that I am his; that every effort I make toward him but aggra- 
vates my offence ; and that this unknown gift, which no child of 
Adam ever did compass of himself, is so completely in my own 
power, that I am every minute of my life to blame for not pos- 
sessing it. 

“How many hours have I gone round and round this dreary 
track,—chilled, weary, shivering, seeing no light, and hearing no 
voice! But within this last hour it seems as if a divine ray had 
shone upon me, and the great gift had been given me by the hand 
of alittle child. It came in the simplest and most unexpected 
manner, while listening to a very homely hymn, repeated by this 
dear little one. The words themselves were not much in the way 
of poetry ; it was merely the simplest statement of the truth that 
in Jesus Christ, ever living, ever present, every human soul has a 
personal friend, divine and almighty.” 

We rarely get hold of so sensible and well-written s work 
as this latest effort of Mrs Stowe’s pen, and might fill our 
co‘umns with gems taken from these pages; but as that 
would not after all give any correct notion of the work in 
its entirety, we can only commend it toall who are capable 
of appreciating a thoughtful work where exciting interest 
is made subservient to solid reasoning, and where every 
chapter yields something that may teach as well as amuse. 





A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 
upon that of Cherubini. By the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., M.A., Mus, Doc., Professor of Music in 
the University of Oxford. Clarendon Press Series, 
Oxford. 

[Second Notice.} 

In England the art of Counterpoint was understood and 
cultivated from the fifteenth century, and there are Masses 
in four, five, and six parts, com by Englishmen, which 
are as ancient as those of the Continental schools, and also 
secular music of two and three parts, in good counterpoint, 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Among our early composers are William of Newark, She- 
ringham, Edmund 


Banester, Browne, Richard Davy, W. Cornyshe, Sir Thomas 


Bateson, Pilkington, Litchfield, Ward, Bennett, and Ford. 
It would be unjust to the memory of Gibbons, whose 
splendid compositions are still used in our cathedrals, and 
will never be surpassed, to withhold the testimony of Dr 
Tudway to his genius. He says that-his Services and 
Anthems are the most perfect pita of church composition ; 
and again, that his Fugues and embellishments are so just 
and naturally taken as must warm the heart of any one 
endued with a soul for divine raptures. He died in 1625 
at Canterbury, having been commanded there to attend 
the marriage of Charles I. with Henrietta of France, for 
which occasion he composed the music. The suppression 
of the cathedral service in 1643 was a death blow to the 
music of England. The Puritans had no feeling for the 
refined arts, and the cant aad hypocrisy of the time will 
account for the comparative decay and neglect into which 
music fell in the reigns of James and Charles. During the 
Protectorate the chief musicians sought asylums in the 
houses of private patrons. At the Restoration Child, 
Gibbons, Rogers, and Wilson were created doctors. Gibbons 
was appointed organist to the Chapel Royal and West- 
minster Abbey. 


were gentlemen of the Chapel Royal at the Restoration 
He wrote with equal ability for the Church and the Stage 


Dr William Oroft, Dr Boyce, and Batteshall, were all 
celebrated as composers of choral music, and with 
Samuel Webbe may be considered as the founders of Glee 
writing—a species of composition in which this country 
stands unrivalled. But admirable as are many of the 
works of the old writers, it is in the composition of their 
great successors, Bach and Handel, that the greatest exam- 
ples of the art of Counterpoint and Harmony are to be 
found, and these two composers may be said to have 
advanced the art of music to a point which it had never 
previously attained. Handel we may fairly claim as an 
Englishman, his greatest works were written in and for 
this country, and no musical festival is ever held without 
one or more of his sublime Oratorios being performed ; 
while the compositions of Bach are daily becoming more 
known and appreciated, and he is admitted to be without any 
rival in the highest style of contrapuntal writing, that of 
fugue. The performance of his Passions-Music, by the 
Bach Society some years ago, is still remembered, and his 
Forty-eight Fugues and Preludes will be studied as long as 


Tutor or Tudor, Gilbert the art of music exists, 


The author of the present work, which is based on that 


Phelyppes, and Robert Fayrfax. Little, however, is known |°f Cherubini, is the Rev, Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., who 


of these musicians. Turges was one of the band of Henry has long been known as an enthusiastic musician and a 
VI. Tudor was author of several compositions in Prince | distinguished composer of Church music. He has written| visit that storied plain which has been the battle-field 


Henry's (Henry VIII.) Music Book ; Cornyshe was in the| treatise on harmony, to which this is a companion rather | alike of heroes, scholars, and 


chapel of Henry VII. ; and Fayrfax was admitted to the|than a sequel. He was . inted Professor of Music to 


degree of Doctor of Music at Cambridge in 1511. In the| the University of Oxford on 


reign of Henry VIII. we have the monarch himself a com- 


death of Sir Henry Bishop. 
He is also Warden of St Michael's College, Tenbury, for 


poser j his anthem in Boyce’s Collection of Cathedral |the education of boys in choral singing, which he may be 
usic is even now sung in our choirs; and we find the, *@id to have founded by an endowment of a most generous .xact and graphic geographical descriptions of the poet : 


names of Kasar, Ashton, Nonnan, Shepherd, Dr. Christo- 


admired, and is in truth a magnificent composition ; John- 


and princely nature. ‘ 
pher Tye, whose “Laudate nomen” is still sung and rules for the treatment of every species of Counterpoint, ‘the neighbouring region described wit 
which he illustrates by examples from the best masters 


son, Parsons, and others, which exemplify the extent and and composers. These rules may be said to lead up to the 


his treatise he lays down clear 


success with which music was cultivated in England. It|most important division of the work, namely, Fugue, | 
is clear that great attention was paid to choral singing in which he confines to vocal fugues, reserving instrumental gown from its summit on the plain of Troy, the Hellespont, with 


this King’s reign, for among the “Ordinances made for the |r mixed fugues until the student has gone through its rapid current, and the opposite coast of Thrace; and to the 


Kinges houshold and chambres " by Wolsey, it is said “ that 


when the King is on journies or progresses only six singing | gives examples to illustrate every species of this class: 


a course of instrumentation aud vocal scoring. He, 


boys and six gentlemen of the choir shall make a part of Of composition, and he advises the student to analyse 


the Royal retinue who daily in the absence of the residue 


of the chapel shall haye a Masse of our Ladye before further recommends him to condense them into short score, 
noon, and on Sondaies and Holidaies Masse of the daie,|putting the treble and alto parts into the upper and the 
besides Our Ladye Masse and an Anthempne in the after-| tenor and bass into the lower stave. He also advises the 
noon.” In 1550 the whole of the Cathedral Service was| taking any or even all of Bach's forty-eight fugues in the 
set to musical notes by John Marbeck, organist of Windsor, |Celebrated “ Wohltemperirte Clavier,” and setting them 
Marbeck was a zealous|0Uut in the open score in the proper clefts for each part ; 
Reformer, and narrowly escaped martyrdom in Henry's|#fter which he asserts that the student ought to be able 
time. to compose original and correct fugues of his own. His 


Elizabeth in the early part of her life studied music, |Concluding remarks no one will venture to dispute, that 


and printed by Richard Grafton. 


which during her reign was brought to 
Puritans, through the talents of Tye, Tallis, Wilbye, Bird, 


literature and other of the arts, cannot be said to have| student will be brought m 
ever produced a great musician. His tastes and pursuits other means but the patient and diligent study of Harmony 
were of too grovelling a nature for him to have found any and Counterpoint. 


pleasure in music. The com of his reign were 


Nathaniel Gyles, Tomkins, Elway, Bevin, and, greatest of| labours to promote the cause of music—we cannot help de- 


great perfection, in| lthough it is quite possible ; ak 
spite of the fanaticism of the times and the outcry of the| by diligent study of his treatise, this alone will not make 

him a good composer—which req 
Morley, and others. James I. came from a part of the/°@® ever supply, viz., natural genius—but he boldly asserts 
island which, notwithstanding the talent it has shown in|that whatever genius may be latent in the mind of tie 


ible to become a good contrapuntist 


uires what no teaching 
ht out and made the most of by no 


In conclusion, while we congratulate the author on hs 








all, Orlando Gibbons for ecclesiastical music; while in 


ploring the low state of the art of composition in England, 


madrigals besides, there.were Michael and Thomas Este, | Notwithstanding our great musical societies, instrume * ntal 


and choral, our festivals and other great gatherings, the plain 
fact remains, that there is but small enco ment for the 
English musician who devotes himself to the higher forms 
of his art. We have no National Opera, and although we 
can boast of very many composers of unquestionable ability, 
there is'little field for the exercise of their talents ; and if a 
musician devotes himself to the greatest of all styles—that 
of Oratorio-—he must be content to labour on unappreciated 
and unrewarded ; for were another Handel to arise amongst 
us he might try in vain to have his works performed, with 
a few occasional exceptions. The field of modern English 
composition seems limited to trashy boudoir ballads and 
music-hall songs, in the majority of which the words are 
half obscene and wholly senseless, and the music utterly 
contemptible. 





Researches in the Highlands of Turkey. By the Rev. 
H, F. Tozer, M.A., F.RB.G.S., &. In Two Volumes, 
With Map and Illustrations. John Murray. 


Until very recently Turkey was the least known of all 
the countries of Europe; but if modern travellers go on 
writing about Bulgaria and Roumelia, Thessaly and Alba- 


But the greatest of English musicians was unquestion-| ,; th , : 
ably Henry Purcell, who, as is said by Dr Burney, during a wayne Wy: have Seay 20 late, ane ee meee 


short life and in an age almost barbarous for every species 
of music but that of the Church, manifested more original 


genius than any musician under similar circumstances ever| ys are very different to the ordinary books of travel written 
did. He was born in 1658. Both his father and uncle merely to describe the experiences of our countrymen who 


be able to complain that they are left in ignorance respect- 
ing the condition of some of the most interesting districts 
of the world. Mr. Tozer’s two bulky volames now before 


‘|annually go eastward in pursuit of profit or pleasure, who 
-|return to their native land full of travel-talk, and impres- 


In the former, Fugue imitation, a plain counterpoint, or| sions of the places they have visited, and, in duty bound, 
the style of accompanying voices with instruments, of which | sit down to produce a readable journal, often largely in- 
he was the founder; in the Theatre he produced the/debted to foreign papers, older travellers, and the goodly 
greatest effects of which an orchestra was then capable. For! array of Handbooks, English and foreign. Mr. Tozer's 
the chamber, sonatas for instruments, odes, songs, ballads, | scholarship places him above the ordinary traveller in 
cantatas, and catches, were equally easy to him. He became | these classic regions, and enables him to discuss with admi- 
the darling of the nation, and until the arrival of Handel | rable lucidity the various subjects, antiquarian, historical, 
was almost the only composer whose works received any | and topographical, which we find treated in his volumes. 
attention. He died in 1 695, at the early age of thirty ~hine. | His wide acquaintance with classic literature causes him to 
After his death the chief names of note are Aldrich, Jere- gaze with the eye of the historian, which rolls from the 
miah Clarke, Weldon, Croft, Greene, Boyce, and Nares,| present to the past, and peoples with ancient forms the 


spots of ground which tradition dimly assigns as 
once the abodes of gods and heroes long gone to 
their rest. He wanders amidst the heights of Olympus * 
and dreams of the Grecian mythology, and the gods who 
dwelt there in the serene ether of which Homer sings, He 
gazes on the white peak of Mount Athos across the blue 
waters of the Augean, until he sees in imagination the 
glowing fire-beacon by which Agamemnon communicated 
with Clytemnestra, The remains of the canal of Xerxes 
bring up before him the pictures of the mighty hosts of 
the invading Persians as they appeared in all the splendour 
and circumstance of war. Occasionally, perhaps, Mr Tozer 
dwells on some topics with an iteration almost painful to 
the general reader, but grateful to the scholar, as in his 
chapters on the Plain of Troy, and the topography of the 
Iliad. Our author's descriptive powers are far above the 
average, and he grows eloquent on the shores of the 
Ægean, when he paints the glories of the sea and sky in 
those lovely regions which the ancient Greek poets have 
immortalised ; and 
' Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathes around. 

Mr Tozer crossed over to the Asiatic coast, before 
exploring the Highlands of European Turkey, in order to 


phers. The accuracy 
of the epithets which Homer used to describe the various 
localities amidst which the action of his great Epic took 
place, has long ago been commented upon by travellers 
and scholars, and Mr Tozer adds his testimony to the 





To come nearer to the district of Troy, we find the features of 

h equal accuracy; the 
islands of Tenedos, Lemnos, and Imbros, in their respective 
positions; the peak of lofty Samothrace appearing over the 
intervening mass of the last-named island, and thus, as the author 
of ‘Eothen’ has so well described it, enabling Poseidon to look 


south the promontory of Lectum, which terminates the chain of 
Ida towards the Ægéan, and Gargarus, the highest point in all the 
surrounding country, which is chosen as the * seat of the 
king of gods and men. When we find the geographical accurac 


them all after a manner which he suggests; and he 'of the poet extending thus far, we cannot bat feel that there 


an antecedent probability in favour of its being found also in the 
locality which is the scene of the action, and this is confirmed b 
the fact that, ape = the x= of the topography of the poem 
simple, yet the position of the sites and objects which it contains 
are definitively conceived. Indeed, on this point all those who 
have lately explored the plain, and among them several very able 
scholars, are agreed. Nor does this question seem to be materially 
affected by the independent question of the unity or plurality of 
authorship of the poem. Some of those who have worked out the 
details of the topography most carefully are advocates of a plu- 
rality of authors, and the latest explorer in the field, Von Hahn, 
while he believes in the mythical origin of the story of Troy, is so 
firmly convinced of the accuracy of the description of the local- 
ities, that he considers it probable that “the form in which the 
‘Iliad’ has come down to us in its essential features is deyived 
from the ‘Troad itself.” 

Bali-dagh, or the ‘‘ Honey Mount,” is most probably the 
site of the City of Troy; and the results of the excava- 
tions which were here undertaken in 1864, by Von Hahn, 
have, at all events, proved that a city of high antiquity must 
have formerly occupied this spot. The foundations of the 
outer walls were discovered th out their entire circuit, 


except on the steep southern vities, where nature had 


a e Sak ee <x he PF. aE Site. 
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provided a sufficient defence. A few works of art, and 

some Grecian coins, chiefly of the neighbouring towns, have 

been recently dug up, proving that a Greek city must have 
laced the more ancient one. 

From the Dardanelles Mr Tozer — aa at 
Mount Athos, passing by the island o asos, the “‘ ass’s 
backbone covered —*9* wild wood” of Archilochus; a 
description still singularly appropriate. The Peak of 
Athos, conical in form, rises several thousand feet “ above 
the region of firsin a steep mass of white marble, which 
from exposure to the atmosphere assumes a faint tender 
tint of grey, of the strange beauty of which some idea may 
be formed by those who have seen the dolomite peaks of 
the Tyrol.” The scenery on the slopes of the mountain is 
exquisitely beautiful and varied, alternating between leafy 
dells, embowered with planes and chesnuts and luxuriant 
creepers, and rock promontories rising up grandly, with 
the deep blue Adgean for a background. The ridges of the 
Holy Mountain are oceupied by monasteries, in which may 
be studied all the different phases of Eastern monastic 
life. There are hermits, dwelling like 8t Antony in perfect 
solitude ; small associations of monks living in retirement, 
and having all things in common; and lastly the regular 
monasteries, each with a distinct —- pene * 
possessing lands and property. In reply to the inquiries o 
— as to what, constituted the attractiveness of mo- 
nastic life, the monks constantly gave the same answer— 
tranquillity (jevxia), the rest of body and soul. Our author 
visited the Retreat of 8t Demetrius, which contained twelve 
monks engaged in various occupations, but working for a 
common stock : ; 

into one of the rooms, I found a painter sitting by a 
window, which opened out on a lovely gorge running down to the 
sea, and engaged in polating on a thick block of wood a 
picture in exactly the same style as those which the cot Italian 
artists copied. He was a small, emaciated, delicate-looking man, 
with a pensive countenance, and quite realised my idea of a 
medisval artist. He wore the Great Habit (uéya oxjua), a kind 
of breastplate or stomacher of a woollen material, worked with a 
cross A other devices, which is the sign of the highest grade of 
monastic austerity. I afterwards discovered that he was a free 
Greek from Vostitza, on the Corinthian Galf. He was so intent 
on his work that at first he hardly noticed me; and I watched 
him for some time, as he worked on without a copy, and yet too 
reply and mechanically to allow me to a er that he was 
painting from imagination, However, when I asked him some 
questions, and he saw that I was interested in his art, he put down 
his brush, and showed me the secret of his inspiration—the ‘ Guide 

to Painting’ of Dionysius of Agrapha, which has been translated 
into French by M. Didron, under the title of ‘Manuel d’Icono- 

hie Chrétienne,’ from a MS. which he obtained from Athos. 
This remarkable book, compiled at an unknown but very early 
period, by a man who professed himself a diligent student of the 
works of Panselenus, contains the explanation of the singular 
uniformity of design in the paintings, both ancient and modern, 
of the Greek Church, as it is composed of rules, very often of a 
minate peewee for the treatment of all kinds of sacred 
subjects, specifying the position and attitudes of the figures, the 
expression of the faces, and the backgrounds and aceompaniments. 

The “tranquillity” of this spot, placed in the midst of 
the fairest scenes of nature, seems to exercise a strange 
fascination over the dreamy Oriental tem t. But 
the monks of Athos are not alone in their love for retire- 
ment and the longing to escape from the trouble and tur- 
moil of an active existence. Fallmerayer, the German 
historian and littératewr, nearly yielded to the persuasions 
of the Oaloyers. “ Forsake the world and join us,” said 
the monks to him ; “ with us you will find your happiness. 
Do but look at the Retreat there, with its fair walls,—at 
the Hermitage on the mountain, how the westering sun 

flashes on its window- ! How charmingly the Chapel 

out from the bright green of the leafy chestnut 
orest, in the midst of vine-branches, laurel-hedge-, valerian, 
and myrtle! How the water bubbles forth, bright as silver, 
from beneath the stones, how it murmurs amid the oleander 
bushes! . .. Here you will find soft breezes, and the 
greatest of all blessings —freedom and inward peace.” The 
history of the communities on Mount Athos is not without 
considerable interest, The “‘ holy hermits” of this moun- 
tain are mentioned as far back as A.D. 885, in a rescript 
issued in the reign of Basil the Macedonian. The erection 
of the of St Athanasius took place about A.D. 
960, and some hundred later the monastic buildings 
increased in number to one hundred and eighty, containing 
seven hundred monks. We have not space here to follow 
the fortunes of the “ Mountain,” through the eventful 
times of the Comneni and the Palwologi. Soliman the 
Magnificent seems to have been the only Sultan who per- 
secuted the monks; but he inflicted great injuries upon 
them, and laid waste their lands, and destroyed their re- 
treats. From that time to the t they have been left 
undisturbed ; and from the isolation of their life they are 
now comparatively uninstructed, and certainly unpro- 

ve. 

A portion of Mr Tozer's graphic sketch of the history 
and character of two of the most important races inhabi- 
ting the Highlands of Turkey, we cannot refrain from 
quoting : 

The Bulgarians, who form the largest element in the Christian 
population from Salonica to the confines of Albania, are a very in- 
teresting people, and are highly spoken of for industry and honesty. 
They are the most numerous of all the nationalities inhabiting 
European Turkey, and are estimated at between five and six 
millions. There can be no doubt that the original Bulgarians were 
- Petron ferret * — if not * —— * 

r r 
the Danube, they became so owls mane ply ‘ie Slaven * 


habitants of that country that they adopt 
ed their lan . A 
large number of them seem to Lave staigrassa inte "Wesvern 


Macedonia before the ninth cent there, 
received a further infusion of —B— —8* sal 


are very evident in the present appearance of the people ; for the 


Tartar type of face, which generally is remarkable for its 
permanesens has here for the con part disappeared. Notwith- 


well-marked . They have straight noses, high 
cheek-bones, fa cheeks, and very po Nahe light eyes ; their com- 

ions are most frequently! swarthy from exposure to the sun, 
t the children are generally fair. The dress of the women is 
pecaliar, the principal garment is a long coat,open infront, reaching 
fret | to the feet; besides this and an under garment there is a 
broad belt, élaborately embroiilered, and an apron of bright 
colours; they wear a veil, somewhat resembling the Turkish 
ik, but not 60 closely drawn. The national instrament is a 
small flute, the Arcadian sound of which may sometimes be 
heard in the wild nfrequented valleys. ‘ ‘ 


The Albanians call themselves Skipetar, and there is consider- 
able evidence to show that they are @ nation of great antiquity. 
The name Arnaout, whieh is * them by the Turks, is in reality 
only a corruption of “ Albanian.” ‘The process of change is 
distinctly traceable in modern Greek, where the original Albanites 
(pronounced Alvanites), by a change of liquids becomes Arvanites, 
and thence by a transposition of letters, Arnarites, from which the 
passage is easy to Arnaowt, Their language, which for a long time 
was a puzzle to philologists, has of late years been carefully 
examined by Professor Bopp. who pronounces it to be an inde- 
pendent branch of the Indlo-Kuropean family, Much of the system 
of inflexions.and many of the words are strikingly similar to Latin 
and Greek, yet not in such a way as to render it supposable that 
they have been borrowed from either. In most 
to Bopp, it can be explained more readily by Sanscrit than by 
those languages. Dr Von Hahn, who resided several years among 
the Albanians, and from whose learned work ‘ Ibanesische 
Studien,’ many of these remarks are drawn, believes them to be 
the nearest existing representatives of the Pelasgians. He con- 
siders that the great similarities which exist in customs, national 
constitution, and other points, as well as language, between the 
Albanians and the early Greeks and Romans, are most naturally 
accounted for by the supposition that they were all originally of 
the same race, and that —8 Albanians, having been little civilised, 
and from their position little interfered with, have kept these 
original institutions. The Pelasgians, it is true, have so often 
been made to serve as the basis of untenable ethnographic theories 
that the mention of them is apt to raise a smile; but here there 
really seems mach more to be said than in other cases. For the 
accounts given us by ancient authors seem to show that the 
present inhabitants are the same race who held the country in 
classical times, and imply a close connection between these 
Epirotic and Ilyrian tribes and those of Macedonia, &c.; these 
statements, taken together with the existence of the great Pelas- 
gian oracle of Dodona in this country, and other facts of the same 
nature, seem to lend probability to the theory. There also exists 
among them an alphabet, apparently of great antiquity, which 
Hahn believes to have been derived by some of the Pelasgians 
from the Phoenicians - perhaps from the Phenician settlements 
north of the Agean—and to stand in the relation of a sister to 
the Greek alphabet. But, whatever may be thought of these 
views, and whether they are reconcilable or not with the results 
of philological investigation, the subject is one that deserves 
more attention than it has yet received; and I cannot but believe 
that a careful study of the language might throw considerable 
light on the classical languages. 

In respect of character they are described by Finlay as prond, 
insolent, turbulent, and greedy of gain, but honest and trathful. 
They are shown to be aclever and imaginative people by their 
—*— and stories, and still more by their riddles, of which Hahn 
as made a large collection. 


With regard to the future p s of Turkey, our 
author seems to think that the most probable course of 
things, if left to themselves, will be the division of the 
Peninsula south of the Danube, between the Slavonic races 
and the Greeks: Thessaly and Epirus being united to the 
kingdom of Greece, and Constantinople becoming a free 
port, “as the Slaves have no desire to possess it.” 
Mr Tozer’s second volume is chiefly devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the sights and scenery of Thessaly ; of Olympus 
and Ossa, the Vale of Tempe, and the long ridges of Mount 
Pelion. On the lower Olympus, our author paid a visit to 
a monastery, where he di a singularly intelligent 
monk who spoke of English politics my vobhishane eith 
considerable familiarity, and was even aware that Lord 
Derby (6 Adpdos Aépfv) had translated Homer. The descent 
of Olympus was found very troublesome by our travellers. 
During the descent they happened to inquire of their 
weary Palikars (guards), as they were eating their supper 
in a saw-mill, the distance to the nearest monastery, and 
were told it was at least an hour-and-half off. 

“That’s all lies!” we replied, “all lies!” usi 

lite Romaic expression of *2* —5 
ollowed by a general laugh, in which the Palikars themselves 
Seok. tet Poy, —7* in a amoene, Ore, Mokers 

re i - 
plishing an undertaking, which runs as —— D009 
“ We ate the ox, and finished him; 

The tail we could not manage.” 


For our part we had no intention of rendering ourselves 
amenable to such an accusation ; so shortly afterwards we were 


once more en route, the whole party havi their spitits ; 
and following a path down the valley, Weick ches bar prévioes 


scrambling seemed to us a royal highw 
midnight we reached onr destination. ghway, an hour before 


The last three chapters of this volume contain an 
account of the Romaic popular ballads, and the modern 
Greek popular tales, and a discussion of the classical 
superstitions still existing among the Grecian races. And 
although this portion of Mr Tozer’s work will not be 
absolutely new to students who are familiar with the names 
and researches of Passow and Hahn, of Ulrichsand Grimm 
yet he gives ys learned theories and literary illustrations in 
such an attractive form that we feel sure these chapters 
will be with the greatest avidity by the generality 
of English readers. The Romaié ballads may be divided 
into the narrative poems, or ballads proper; the idyllic 
poems on ideal subjects; and, lastly, the serenades, or love 
poems. One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
these ballads is the similarity which exists between them 
and the Homeric poems. There is the same-dramatisation 
of the subject in both; the poet describes only through 
the actors. Again, in the ballads, there is the same recur- 





rence of eertain set epithets, “Epic commonplace,” as in 


standing this, you will. not often find a people with such 


ints, according | 


another noticeable peculiarity, as well as the passionate 

warmth and tenderness of the feelings expressed, and 

generally the unstudied simplicity, and the strong ——— 

with external nature. There are many poems relating to 

Charon, or Death. Goethe is said to have expressed great 

admiration of the following picture from “Charon and 

the Souls :” A 

Why are the mountains overcast ? why are the hill-tops shrouded 

Ts it the wind that vexes them? is i tie rain that —8 them? 

"Tis — the wind that vexes them, tis not the rain that smited 
them; 

Tis Charon, who is sweeping by with souls of the departed: 

The young he drives before his face, the old he drags Behind him, 

The children to his saddlebow, the tender ones, are raseenea. 

On bended knees the young implore, the aged men beseech him: 

‘Good Charon, at a village halt, halt at a cooling for ntain; 

That th’ old may drink a quenching draught, the young with quoits 
amuse them, 

And the children, too, the little ones, may gather knots of 
flowers!’ 

At ne'er a village Charon halts, at ne’er a cooling fountain ; 

Mothers would come for water there, and recognise their children, 

And wives their husbands meet again, and never more be parted. 


An awkward condition for some. 


The next we quote is a love-poem, entitled “Demos,” 
unrhymed, but composed in a very graceful metre: 
Thine eyes, O Demos, with their lovely light, 
Thy finely pencilled eyebrows, 
Ther make me swoon, 0 Demos, as I gaze, 
ey make me die with longing. 
Draw thy bright sword, O Demos, from its sheath, 
And plunge it in my bosom, 
And catch the blood, O Demos, as it flows, 
In a gold-broidered napkin; 
Then bear it, Demos, to thy cantons nine, 
To thy ten village-districts, 
And when they ask, “ What's this?” O Demos, say, 
“The blood of my beloved.” 


The modern Greek popular tales bear a striking resem- 
blance to those of other countries, not only in the beast 
fables such as “Reynard the Fox,” but even in such 
familiar stories as ‘‘ Cinderella,” which, with some slight 
variations, is to be found in Von Hahn’s collection. Then 
there is the “‘ Snake-child,” which is found not only in the 
Greek and Albanian, but also in the Indian tales. Of the 
classical saperstitions still existing among the Greeks, we 
would refer to the belief in the Nereids, which is universal 
throughout Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, and the 
shores of Asia Minor. These Nereids dwell on the seashore 
and dance on the moonlit soa, like the Nnpnides of Homer 
and Hesiod ; and are also seen in caverns, woods, and on 
mountains. Their beauty is proverbial, but their nature 
is malicious, and they continually work fatal mischief. 
They have lost the genial disposition which the ancient 
Greeks attributed to them, and in the general downfall of 
Paganism, having been banished from their favourite 
haunts, they have become vindictive and demoniacal. 
Milton expresses this belief in his “Hymn on the Nati- 
vity”’: : 

: From haunted spring and dale, 

with poplar pale, 
parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


Mr Tozer has appended some interesting notes relating 
to classical subjects. A useful map, some plans of districts, 
and numerous illustrations of the magnificent scenery of 


the Highlands of European Turkey serve to call up more 


vividly before the eyes of the reader the landscapes which 


the author so graphically describes. 





Shakespeare. Olarendon Press Series. Select Playe. 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ ‘King Richard II.’ Edited 
by W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright. 


Perhaps there is no one now living who has done more 


good, honest work in connection with Shakespearian study 


than the present public orator of Cambridge. It is a com- 
paratively easy task to hunt up antiquarian details, or to 
indulge a fancy for ingenious emendations. It is quite 
another matter to go laboriously to, work at comparing 
editions and revising texts, and noting down various read- 
ings. And this is what Mr Clark (well assisted as he 
happily was) did in his most excellent ‘Cambridge Shake- 
8 


His next task was to prepare such an edition as should be 
within the means of every Englishman who can afford to 
buy books at all, and his ‘Globe Shakespeare ’ is as great 
a boon to the people generally as his ‘Cambridge’ was to 
the ripe scholar and the man of letters. 

The ‘Clarendon Press Shakespeare’ is a third edition, 
suited to a third class—the student of English literature. 
In this series ‘The Merchant of Venice’ came out a short 
time ago, and ‘ Richard II.’ has just appeared. ‘Macbeth’ 
is to follow, and we should hope that one by one every 
play will be included in the plan. Each play is prefaced 
by an historical and critical introduction, and after each one 
follow such notes as serve to illustrate the meaning and clear 
away obscurities, It is, in fact, the editing of our great 
English dramatist exactly as Mr Clark might edit Euripides 
or Terence, The result is entirely successful, and success- 
ful just because the work is done simply and in the most 
perfect taste. The editors seem free from theories and 
crotchets, and have apparently no ambition beyond that of 
making Shakespeare better understood and more widely 
known. We are grateful for what they have already given 
us, and no less grateful from a sense of what has still to 





Homer, The rapidity of movement in these pieces is 
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The Girl He Married: A, Novel... By James, Grant, 


Volumes. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


“Moving accidents by fldod and. field ” are Mr Grant's 
proper pone The atmosphere breathed by fashionable, 
or would-be fashionable people, is to him an unwholesome 
niedium : it paralyses his pen, and renders him as artificial 
a personage as any of the simpering belles, or shallow- 
pated beaus, whose portraits he would fain paint; but as 
soon as he escapes into the open air, or inhales a sniff of 
the “ briny,” or hears the click of a trigger, he canters on 
at a pleasant pace, carrying his readers along with him, 
and never pulls up, or becomes tiresome or dull, until he 
finds himself under a roof again; and then, whether he 
makes a dash at a young lady's toilette, or describes, or 
attempts to describe, a dinner given by a pretentious par- 
venu to a party of ill-assorted guests, he sinks to the 
level of the puffy platitudes of the auction-room, and is 
less amusing than a playbill on a pantomime night. Wit- 
ness the following “ nice derangement of epitaphs :” 

All the accessories that wealth and luxury can afford were 
there; rich viands, varions wines, glittering plate and shining 
crystal, with pomp and servants in shining liveries, and, oddly 
enough, not all alike; and from the caviare and curacoa at the 
beginning, to the coffee and maraschino at its close, through all 
its elaborate details of ** Potages, poissons, relevés, entrées,” and 
so forth, as the gilded and embossed bills of fare had them (tothe 
extreme bother of the parish minister and one or two others). 


More of this, “ and so forth,” as Mr Grant would say, 
would'soon compel the most indulgent reader to shut the 
volume in sheer disgust. But what does our author mean 
by the phrase, “servants in shiny liveries, and, oddly 
enough, not all alike,” especially by the word all, which 
he has been so careful to italicise? Why, was not “Sir 
Cullender Crowdy of Crowdymount, and that ilk,” a 
“ shoddy baronet,’’ as one of the characters rightly styles 
him, one of the guests? And was not he, it being a dis- 
tingué thing to do, likely to be waited on by his own man 
in the Oullender-Crowdy uniform? And the great county 
magnate, Mr Cheyne,—what more probable than that he, 
too, should have been looked after by his own appropri- 
ately garmented servitor? And thus it would have 
appeared “odd enotigh,” had the “shiny liveries’ on the 
great occasion been “all alike.” 

Then, of “marvellous kid boots,” and “spun silk shirts,” 
and “inlaid dressing-cases,” and “ pretty hands cased in 
Houbigant’s softest kids,” and ‘“ Oollard’s best repetition 
trichords,” and “ Rimmel’s vinaigre de toilette,” and other 
bits of “‘ ganterie” and perfumery, and upholstery, we 
could cull specimens more than enough to fill one of our 
advertisement colamns; but if Mr Grant chooses to inflict 
such “light literature” upon his unsuspecting patrons, we 
refrain, in mercy alike to him and to our own readers, from 
following his example. Nor, indeed, if this were a sam: le 
of the whole bulk, should we have deemed the volumes 
under review as worth at best more than the most cursory 
notice. But, in spite of the blemishes just indicated, this 
latest novel from an almost too prolific pen, is, as whoever 
shall take it up will soon find, a vigorous, well-told story, 
full of interesting adventures, which naturally follow one 
upon the other; and the narrative, instead of flagging as 
it proceeds, grows the more interesting and exciting as the 
end draws near; and in the latter half of his work Mr 
Grant has quite shaken off the shackles he would seem in 
the outset to have imposed upon himself, in his uncon- 
scious endeavours to rival thé language of the (at present) 
sleeping ‘‘ Jenkins ;’ while the tropical clime, into which 
he has transported his hero, reflects itself in his hairbreadth 
escapes and impassioned descriptions, until what the title- 
page calls a novel warms up into a veritable romance, 
whose warmth is in no measure detrimental to its moral 
purity. 

Modern fictionists have not been slow to avail themselves 
of the latest mechanical inventions and improvements. 
Very few novels have we taken up of late, in which the 
electric telegraph does not figure as one of the most impor- 
tant among the dramatis persone, while railway collisions 
and firedamp explosions in mines render due suit and 
service towards the evolution of the catastrophe. Mr 
Grant opens his story with a telegram which summons the 
hero to the bedside of his dying father, and the hero's 
railway journey from Liv l to his old Scottish home, 
which immediately follows, brings him into contact, almost 
into collision, with the villain of the story. The hero, or— 
for the heroes are in duplicate—let us say, the virtuous 
hero, is named Lennard Blair; the villain, or vicious hero, 
as he may be called, is a certain Travice Cheatwood, so 
named, we may guess, because he would cheat whenever 
opportunity offered. He is a thoroughly unprincipled 
roué, dresses up to the point of perfection, is endowed 
with a vivid appreciation of the value and desirability of 
whatever ministers to man’s physical enjoyments, and 
sticks at nothing to obtain his share of the same. He 
cheats at cards; attempts, in the most dastardly way 
possible, to murder the hero, who detects him ; forges 
a cheque for a large sum, and eludes the officers who 
are sent to apprehend him for this last-named crime, by 
outrunning them and diving into a coal-mine, which he 
unwittingly managee to blow up by lifting the guard off a 


safety lamp in order to light a cigar, whereby many poor. 
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studied pu , keeping as it were on his victim’ : 
Ohigherced sateen’ my m8, Sail, 
slair's path, almost at the momen 
when Blair is about to embark for Vera Cruz, on a * 
cantile mission, tells so sad a tale of distress, and looks it, 
too, that Blair, ignori me scoundrel’s previous attempt 
on his life, takes him to 4 tavern, and supplies him with 
food and money; whén, as a parting courtesy, he presses 
Blair to accept of a cigar from him. This cigar is a 
drugged one, and throws Blair into a state of stupefaction 
and insensibility, wherefrom he wakes, after a couple of 
days’ unconsciousness, to find that he has been robbed of 
his clothes, his , his billet de voyage, everything in 
fact except his letters of instruction, and that Cheatwood 
had assumed his name and personated him on board the 
ship that was to have carried him across the ocean to 
South America. 

The one motive that had induced Lennard Blair to con- 
done Cheatwood’s unpardonable villanies towards himself 
had been his love for Hesbia Vere, daughter of Vere, the 
merchant in whose house Blair had invested the few thou- 
sands he inherited, .and in which he officiated as a sort of 
superior clerk ; Cheatwood being Hesbia’s cousin, and son 
to a deceased. partner of Vere, whose sister Vere had 
married; and Lennard was unwilling, for Hesbia’s sake, 
and on account of the disgrace in which she and her father, 
as Cheatwood’s relatives, would be involved, to drag the 
scamp to justice. Hesbia Vere is, of course, a paragon of 
beauty, but she is a heartless coquette also, and although 
she had promised to be Lennard’s wife, she flings him aside 
with as little compunction as she would regard a squeezed 
orange, when she learns that all his funds are locked up, 
id est lost, in her father’s business, which, as she knows, is 
on the point of collapsing; indeed, Lennard’s voyage to 
Vera Cruz is a mere ruse to get him out of the way, and— 
anticipating a point in the story—she gives herself to the 
shoddy baronet, Sir Cullender Crowdy, before named, who 
has managed to trick her father and herself into the belief 
that he is possessed of considerable wealth, his financial 
affairs requiring just as much propping up as those of 
his friend Vere. So it is “diamond cut diamond,” and 
the young lady, when she finds the vulgar pretender to 
whom she has yoked herself is as poor in purse as he is in 
brain, quietly elopes with an opera-singer, and the stage is 
cleared for the other half of the drama, wherein we have an 
entirely new set of performers. 

Lennard Blair, after his escape and recovery from the 
hurts he had received in the mine explosion, returns to 
business in Liverpool. At the Preston station, which is a 
great centre for change of trains, he encounters a young 
Spanish lady and her presumed guardian, whose luggage 
has been sent on to its destination by sea, and who have 
neither money nor tickets to show. Luggageless, money- 
less, ticketless, and quite unknown, their position is a very 
painful one, and so as the old gentleman cannot 
speak a word of English. The guards and attendants are 
more peremptory and less considerate than we believe such 
officials to be in such cases, and they are made to talk loudly 
and insultingly of handing the unfortunate foreigners over 
to the “perlice.” At ‘this very juncture Lennard Blair 
appears as their good genius; the young girl's beseeching 
accents win his heart; he hurriedly advances the sum 
needed to enable them to complete their journey, gives 
them an address to which to send the lent money, and 
seeing them off in their train, hastens to his own. 
stepping into his iage, he jicks up the card he had 
handed to them, and the lady's glove, both evidently 
dropped in the agitation of the untoward cireum- 
stances in whieh she had found herself placed. As at this 
moment he knew not that.Hesbia Vere had resolved to play 
him false, he took, perhaps, less note than he otherwise 
might have taken of the unknown Spanish damsel, from 
whom, as, having lost his address, she possessed no clue to 
his ‘‘ whereabouts,” it was pretty clear he was likely never 
to hear again, or to receive the cash he had so impulsively 
lent to her. Immedi after this semi-romantic adven- 
ture it is that he is successively rejected by Hesbia, 
drugged by Cheatwood’s. cigar, and supplanted by 
that arch-trickster in the ship that was to have borne 
him to Vera Oruz. However, he takes passage thither in 
the ship that follows. And here its that the true romance 
of the story begins, and is kept up to the very end of the 
third volume. How Blait again meets on board this 
vessel with Donna Dora Dominga, the Spanish maiden 
whom he had go opportunely befriended at Preston ; how 
to see her is to love her; how the vessel becomes crippled 
in a storm and lays up for repairs ; and how Lennard, and 
the Donna, and the old Padrino, and a certain Kit Kent- 
ledge, a tar of the legitimate nautical-drama type, are 
transferred to what is little better than a pirate craft; how 


| this pirate craft in its turn founders, and the passengers, 


and such of the crew as are saved, get toa desolate island ; 
how Lennard, having inadvertently betrayed to the buc- 
caneer commander of this craft his knowledge of a secret 
damaging to his character, manages to earn the undying 
hatred of that worthy, and is forcibly thrust back upon the 
wreck and left to die there, but escapes by swimming to the 
shore ; arriving, once more opportunely, to save the Spanish 
lady from a far worse fate than any that the loss of her 
purse upon an English railway could expose her to—from, 





workers are killed, and whence Lennard Blair, who had in fact, the terible ordeal of a forced ministration to the 


joined the officers in pursuit, and who has also descended 
into the mine, escapes, as does Cheatwood himself, by a 
sort of miracle, after being buried in the mine some six- 
and-thirty hours, Still, either by mere coincidence, or 


unbridled lust of a sea-Caliban ; how he reaches his South- 
American destination to be thrown into prison for new 
acts of villany committed by Travice Cheat wood in his name ; 
how in the dungeons of the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa he 





Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ &. In Three ——— His and half-starved, comes once’ 





passes three dreary months, with the prospect of death 
the garotte staring him daily in the thee genes he fade 4 
long-lost, and sup ’ 
person “ of Don Juan Leonardo, the Alcalde-Ordinario, by 
whose warrant he had been committed a prisoner fo the 
great carcel;” and how this same Scoto-Spanish Don is 
the father of the veritable bright-eyed senorita, Donita Dora 
Dominga—how, in short, all these adventures, incidents 
and remarkable coincidences, as well as of others still 
unenumerated, are brought about, 

As by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, 

hs true romance-lovers will prefer to search out for them- 
selves, 

Knowing his true element, as we presume Mr Grant does 
know, we pray of him not to abandon it, for in that 
element he has few rivals and fewer superiors. Let him 
avoid, too, the transparent device of giving names to his 
characters for the sake of a joke—a very poor one—at 
their expense, as where we are introduced to a “ dapper 
little lawyer, who bore the absurd name of Dabchick”—in 
another place he is “the little Edinburgh advocate, Mr 
Dalrymple Pennyworth Dabchick—‘D. P. Dab,’ as he was 
usually called by the small wits of the law-courts;” and 
in yet another place we are informed that ‘“ Dabchick 
affected heraldry ; thus his note-paper was adorned with no 
less than three crests, one for each of his names; in chief 
being a chicken proper, for the noble line of Dabehiek.“ 
All this is very puerile, and far different from Scott’s 
humorous flings at the enthusiastie old Baron of Brad- 
wardine’s famous Bear and Boot-jack, in party per pale, 
anathematised so heartily by Fergus Maclvor. 

Again, dramatists and novelists sin against probability 
in small matters where they surely ought to know better. 
In the piece On the Cards, recently played at the Gaiety 
Theatre, a young scapegrace alters a cheque for forty 
pounds into one for four hundred pounds: in the novel 
before us another scapegrace transforms a cheque for four 
hundred pounds into one for one thousand four hundred 
pounds. We do not hesitate to assert that it is next to 
impossible so to alter, indeed, materially to add to the words 
written at length in the body of a cheque, without imme- 
diate detection. 


The sea-side season will soon be upon us. Then will 
there be the usual run upon the circulating library for the 
popular fictions of the day. If ‘The Girl Ho Married’ be 
not among those most in demand, set us down as prophets 
no more to be depended on than those false yaticinators on 
whose dictum the usual host of dupes pinned their hopes 
and lost their money in this just-ended Derby and Oaks 
week, 





Edelweiss. A Story. By Berthold Auerbach. Trans- 


and Marston. 
“Our story will tell why the young white-haired mother 
asks the little plant Edelweiss of her boy when he is start- 
ing for foreign lands. It is a sad, a cruel history, but the 
sun of love breaks through at last.” This is.the promise 
by which the reader is induced to pass on from prologue 
to chapter after chapter of the quaintest bit of realism 
that ever took the form of a story, The fair translator, 
thoroughly in sympathy with her original, has faithfully 
transcribed each particular tiff and tussle in the matri- 


In| monial eighteen years’ era of a German-Swiss Clockmaker’s 


life—pointing the moral with unerring ision, but 
reverently scorning to adorn the tale. Yet, with all 
its unpoetic methodism, we are bound to admit that, 
it possesses a certain interest by sheer force of —* 
Its fixed, unchanging scene, too, becomes after a whi 
so familiar that, for asphalte roads and hard pavement, 
contemplation readily substitutes the sunny slope of 
a Swiss mountain, Dismal enough is our opening day, 
—the burial time of a poor but noble mother. Her 
son here passing through the shadow and the darkness of 
death is to be our chief companion in the pages that follow. 
His filia] devotion and the honourable pame he bears the 
country round, secure for him our cordial friendship ; and 
we accompany him to his sorrow-stricken home with some- 
thing of the sympathy men feel who are themselves not 
unacquainted with grief. Days and weeks, though not. 
many, pass by; and the gloom of his lonely hearth 
becomes intolerably heavy. Friends who enjoy the 
privileges of intimacy with our hero counsel marriage 
or foreign travel. We, who are but respectful lookers-on, 
await with some anxiety the turn which events may take, 
Marriage outweighs the other alternative, and M, Lenz 
sets about choosing a sweetheart, but he starts with all the 
disadvantages of inexperience. We grieve that he prefers 
Annele of the Lion hotel over the village doctor's daughter, 
but we have no voice in the matter. trothal and mar- 
riage festivities are no sooner over than we discover too 
substantial reasons for regret at our hero's choice. Annelo 
is no partner for Lenz. Yet stay. Hope remains of mutual 
understanding, and therefore of the perfect unison of two 
hearts, while the little flower that blossomed under thé 
snow is preserved in superstitious reverence, Annele still 
cherishes the Edelweiss—her dead mother-in-law’s bridal 
charm. But the two hearts, like two pendulume at cross- 
strokes, still beat in opposite directions. Ruin falls upon 
the landlord of the Lion, and in the crash is included many 
a hopeful clockmaker who had employed mine host as 
banker, broker, and trading. representative in ral, 
Lenz was his largest creditor; and now the home had 


sheltered him and his fathers—the Moyenhalde—seems 





ed-to-have-been-drowned uncle in the 


lated by Ellen Frothingham. Sampson Low, Son, 
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about to be taken from him. If in prosperity Lenz and 
Annele had continued strangers-to one another, in adver- 
sity their marriage vows are scattered to the four winds, 
and mutual hate alone is left to them. But the promise 
of our prologue, that the sun of love shall break out at 
last, must not be forgotten. That consummation 
is preceded by a violent domestic storm, in which 
Annele, enraged, reviling our hero's mother, casts 
her Edelweiss out into the snow. Lenz and his 
household are that night buried beneath an ava- 
lanche; death appears imminent. But at the seeming 
open grave Annele repents for the past, and Lenz takes a 
new lease of hope. iends fly to their rescue ; the snow 
is cleared from roof and doorway. Annele’s prayer has been 
heard—she looks upon the sun once more. Her deliverers 
restore to her the Edelweiss which in her anger she had 
rudely cast away, and this is why she asks the little plant 
of her boy when he subsequently starts for foreign lands. 
It will not be difficult to supply the parts omitted in 
this faint outline if our readers can call to mind reminis- 
cences of personal experience or observations by the way. 
Unhappily it is given to but few to escape contact with the 
elements of domestic discord their life through; and so 
they keep steadily on the hard lines of real life, with love 
at zero, and mutual irritability ever ready to ignite, they 
are pretty sure to form an approximately accurate idea of 
the work in which our translator finds so much that is 


suggestive. 


My Holiday in Austria. By Lizzie Selina Eden. 

Hurst and Blackett. 

Miss Eden has the art of writing travels. Intelligent 
yet unaffected in her manner of describing, she aims at 

utting before the reader whatever she sees, in preference to 
her own impression of it. Granted that one of the most 
difficult accomplishments in noting down our travels is to 
keep ourselves entirely out of them, we must concede the 
merit of this rare impersonality to the lady whose work 
we are discussing. She seldom speaks of herself in the 
course of her volume, except when, by the fortune of 
travel, there happens to be no one else that she can speak 
about. ‘‘ My travels, not I,” is the sort of indication 
which Miss would have chosen to prefix to her work : 

“ T, and my travels,” is the ordinary interpretation which 
books of this sort s t to the reader. 

_ It is true that we have a touch of prejudice, here and 
there, both of the religious and the patriotic kind. It is 
almost impossible, we should suppose, for an Englishman, 
or English lady, when travelling abroad,-to realise for the 
passing moment that he or she is a “foreigner.” It is 
assumed for a national postulate that an Englishman is 
born with such exceptional faculties of intuition that he has 
only to skim the surface of a foreign country, put up at 
half-a-dozen hotels, and converse with half-a-dozen cice- 
roni, and straightway he is competent to enlighten the 
universe not only on what is, but on what oughé to be, in 
all the places he has visited. Friends, if not the public 

y, are accustomed to demand of a traveller, who 
taken an excursion ticket to Boulogne or to Jerusalem, 
pare Mone pa tim aaa he shall electrify his 

countrymen wi own original and profound “im 
sions ; ” and he is even exposed to the charge of being “a 
man of no observation,” if he be not prepared to summa- 
rise and classify, at & moment's notice, the polities, 
the religion, and the life of every histbric spot where 
he ten minutes for refreshment. It is probable 
that traveller will know as much of the language of 
the countries he has visited as he does of the Coptic or 
Memphitic dialects, which are popularly ed to be 
extinct. But this will not — Une for his reticence, or 
his want of observation. So subtle and profound, as well 
as 80 8 r to everybody's else, is the natural acumen of 
- Bog * —* if he has oo the speciali- 

a people of whose language he cannot even speak a 
syllable, it is evidently the fault of the people, or their lan- 
; not his own. : 

@ have said that there is less of this sort of judicial 
impertinence in the work before us than in nine out of ten 
of a similar class. Indeed there is almost as little as there 
can possibly be. Still there are hints, just here and there, 
that an Englishwoman is not n ily an Austrian, and 
that every sincere observer of a foreign people is not also 
always a profound one. 

There is very little comment on political matters 
throughout the volume ; only two or three allusions to the 
national religion ; but scanty reference to the products and 
the commerce of the country ; and merely superficial notices 
of the habits and the character of the people. Still, such 
as the book is, it is a good one. A light and tripping narrative, 
which is written always in good temper, and (which is equally 
important) in good English, is much more suitable for a 
lady's book of travels than a ponderous disquisition on 
difficult topics, that are often as much beyond the writer's 
—— to discuss as the reader's desire to peruse. Miss 

gives us her experience of German and Bohemian 
servants; of the domestic ménage in general throughout 
the countries which she visited ; of Hungarian pride, and 
of the Imperial family. She touches also on the grape 
trade, on salt works and salt mines; on military uniform 
and military purchase and promotion. On the latter point 

—* renee 2 in the Austrian army is 
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experience 
monly confined to the difficulty of threading the walts in 








a ball-room, is put over the ioe of meritorious ae wrad NEW MUSIC.—_A BATOH OF BALLADS. 
whose campaigns are portly quite as numerous as their, “4 Palin of Life. by Mrs August 
years. But my * on ape was made the Fav sg! he (Boosey = 105) Song by us Warburton. 
has attempted to iw 0 ilitary commissions to men; mpg ¢p, ’ -known lines of Longf 
of inferior rank; so thet talent and worth haye begun 4, oor — — x“ low that tell 
to contend with interest and aristocratic birth. It Still, like muffled drums are beating 
is perfectly well known, both in England and in Austria, Funeral marches to the grave, 
that in the last. unfortunate war the Austrian soldiers should not be dealt with so lightly as we here find them. 
were sacrificed to the inexperience of their commanders. Qommonplace is a mild epithet to apply to this production. 
The orders that one general gave were countermanded the; Golden Dreams, song by Francisco Berger—(Lamborn, 
next hour by another. “It is no longer concealed,” 8ay8 Cock, and Co.)—is quite in the distinctive style of this 
Miss Eden, “ that the soldiers were in a state of utter elegant composer. Suited to the range of a middle voice— 
despair and hopelessness before Kéniggriitz, having lost all got to verses of more than average merit and framed in 
confidence in their leaders.” One general, who had a spite the delicate harmonisation of which M. Berger is so accom- 
against the commander, purposely led his men by the plished a master—this touching ballad will win favour 
longest route to the relief of their comrades; so that wherever it may be fitly rendered. 
every soldier not only knew that he must be too late for| The Syren, by the same composer and publishers, with 
the rescue, but knew also the cause. Murmurs were the advantage of Robert Buchanan for word-interpreter, 
audible throughout the ranks; for a soldier's philosophy is refreshingly good. A soft, sweet, slumberous melody, 
is hardly equal to the being killed, simply to gratify the vith soft, sweet, slumberous words, must produce a good 
spite of his general. * result; and here we have it. It is, moreover, suitable for 
The system of giving the soldiers their option of retiring that large number of voices to which the upper G is accessi- 
from the service at the expiration of three years’ service, ble, although the fuller tones of the compass lie more 
naturally leads to systematic vagrancy throughout the whole centrally. Decidedly we recommend this. 
of Southern Germany. A young man who has merely left, A third song by M. Berger, styled Sunshine o'er my 
his trade or farmstead for three years can of course resume Soul, and published by Messrs Duff and Stewart, is also 
his occupation on his return ; but those who had no definite before us, Fairly good, but, as we deem, scarcely up to 
occupation before they took to soldiering are not disposed the full standard of the composer's power. Arranged in 
to acquire any afterwards, Moreover, the fact that the several keys of G and B flat, it is available for use by 
soldiering is an irregular or intermittent pursuit,—the most voices, and will please best where M. Berger is not so 
soldier serving at discretion for three, five, six, or eight well known as to make the listener fastidious and exacting. 
years,—is injurious to the agricaltural and even the moral, Next on the list comes Baby Mine, a cradle song, by 
interests of the country. The women are suddenly called W. Charles Levey (Cramer and Co,), for contralto. It is 
upon to do the work of men when the latter are with- (how glad we are to be warranted in words of commenda. 
drawn from their industrial pursuits; while “thousands tion) a very meritorious production, certain to be well 
of idle soldiers loiter about in every village and town in received by that increasing phalanx of musical votaries 
the empire.” The authoress expressed her opinion that if which can distinguish pure gold from Mosaic sham. But, 
the Emperor could only be persuaded to give up his favourite Mr du Terreaux, what is a “‘ watchet eye?’’ It sounds as 
toy, or even consent to reduce it to more reasonable bounds, jf it meant something—but translation is earnestly re- 
“it would be an unspeakable relief to. the country.” _ | quested. 
5 The story of the origin of the Austrian uniform is} The well-beloved name of Lablache—pére et fille— 
given in the following words : should scarcely have made its mark on the title-page of 
am Taal he prot Zoos ‘Sigh (Ornier and Os)” Tho bua wo ny 
4 ‘ey 
: dark blue. Formerly all, 0! this ballad is that the music is of a character fitted 
SS Risse —— ——— ae line had white oa for the rhymes, and that the latter are not more than usually 
with different coloured facings—a dress which dated from the! commonplace. 
Crusades. The scarlet shield of Austria, with the white stripe on Mr G. A. Macfarren’s name is warrant for worth. Under 


it, derived its origin from the fact that Leopold the Glorious in - : . . ° 
thie ‘ely Land weve @ white walichts, wich’ w beead gold sash |e taking title of The Lime Trees by the River an ele- 


round his waist. After a hard day’s fighting. when he returned gant title-page covers a very singable song—not so original 
to his tent, his white coat was red with the blood of the slain; and|as to endanger life—but sufficiently attractive to bring 
as he —* off —* sash bce band * left —5 ja) —* profit to Messrs Cramer and Oo. The Jouwrneyman’s 
covered his uniform. rom that time the scarlet shield with the : 5 

white band became the arms of Austria, and the soldiers have|52"9 (Sandwerksburschenlied), by I. Schulaweida (W. 
ever since worn white coats. However, as this is no age  Czerny), is vigorous, natural, and spirited, and will set 
of romance, but of — reality, the ancient uniform is now to, many a baritone voice ringing out a very effective strain. 
‘be discontinued. Though one cannot but regret the change, it Messrs Metzler and Co. have made a good choice in My 


must be allowed there are good reasons for it. It was a constant . eS nd 
employment to keep the uniform clean, and the white tunic was Secret, song by Berthold Tours. It is very original 


‘a conspicuous mark for the enemy in war-time. Since the last ;™elodious in theme, simple in accompaniment, yet full of 
war many a solitary grave lying round the great battle field is harmony and modulation—“ ’twill serve,” 

with the remark, “ That was thanks to the white uniform ;” 
or the sentries or pickets who, in grey or dark colours, might 
have escaped the observation of the enemy, afforded in their 








white coats an easy mark to men armed with the needle gun, in FINE ARTS. 
Satharteh bod With bo eteatire on bret os tha hpctuk-daclon wbtes _ 

a and with so ive an arm as the - , whi 

all the Austrian soldiers now carry, the army would certainly be THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
better prepared than it was in 1866 ; though whether the generals [Second Notice.) 


are now better qualified for the command of large bodies of troops} The Sentimental Journey,” so bountiful in picturesque 
then shay, were then ia, I fear, tills dosbtfal question. episodes, has given Mr G. % Storey a subject for a very 
The picture which the writer draws of Austrian do- finely-executed picture, “The Old Soldier” (62). The 
mestic life is not inspiriting. The ignorance and incom- expression of the girl who regards the veteran is very 
petence of the servants oblige their mistresses habitually pleasing, and the subdued and harmonious tone of 
to perform the functions of the cook and housemaid. The the picture throughout is admirable. Mr B. W. Leader's 
wives of professional men, who in England would content “English River-side Cottage” (63) is quite worthy of 
themselves with dictating culinary arrangements from the that clever landscape-painter. The details of the picture 
upper story, are com ed to pass their mornings as do- are crisp, clear, and accurate, the trees ially—as in 
mestic servants, dividing the household dradgery with their all Mr Leader's pictures—being characteristic and good. 
own employées, and often taking upon themselves the least Much nonsense has been written about the capacity of the 
attractive of domestic operations. Such a description, mind to form an abstract notion of a series of individual ob- 
however, continues the authoress, does not apply to the jects, an abstract man, or bird, or fish, for example. The only 
higher and the wealthier classes ; and we cannot but think, plausible argument we have ever seen to give countenance 
from what we have read upon similar topics in other books, to the position is the existence of that wonderful object, 
that the family experiences which are here recorded must be the typical tree, which adorns so many landscapes, a tree 
rather exceptions than common. The authoress considers which has certainly trunk, branches, and leaves, but which 
that the gap which is noticeable between the nobles and resembles no tree ever seen upon earth. Mr Leader's trees 
the middle-classes is partly attributable to this menial have never any of this vague generalisation about them : 
existence of “the stigmatised German frau.” There may you can see at once that they are either elms, beeches, 
be reason in such an opinion ; and yet in England, where chestnuts, or what not. Miss C. Pockel’s ‘German 
the ladies of the middle-classes do not, as a rule, en- Peasant-girl” (65) is a quiet and careful study, obviously 
gage themselves, professedly, in the kitchen, the hiatus from the life. The face of the girl is distinctively 
that yawns ‘between nobility and people is quite as ob- Saxon in character. We are not entirely satisfied 
structive as in Austria. There may be more of formal | with Mr Calderon's picture of Catherine of Lorraine urging 
etiquette and outward severance between the Austrian’ Jacques Clément to assassinate Henry III. (67). It is so 
classes than our own, and the writer gives some humorous | good as to provoke one to ask why it was not better. The 
examples of this social pride ; but the spirit of class we | face of Catherine is pretty, and tender, and anxious, but it 
take to be nearly identical in both the countries. The differ-|is not vindictive or blood-thirsty. Clément’s face, on the 
ence, if there be any at all, is probably this: that whereas | other hand, is chiefly remarkable for the eyeballs, which 
in Austria there is more assertion of rank on the part of |look like those of a blind man. His face is repulsive, cer- 
the great, in England there is greater worship of rank on|tainly, and the attitude of the figure is excellent; but 
—— of the emall. there is in the picture generally a want of passion and 

e might transfer to our columns the writer's descrip-|motion. Mr H. 8. Marks's “The Minstrel’s Gallery” (69) 
tion of a trip into Styria; of the floating of timber down|is a work which demands some patient study before one 
the river Traun; or, better still, her hints to English | fully discerns the fine, judicious, and harmonious colouring 
travellers what to do, and not to do, when first they visit} which each of the figures displays. The picture merely 
Austria. But we have said enough, per to illustrate|represents the payment of a company of minstrels who 
the general tone and character of the w ; and for the} have been playing at a banquet. Several of the faces are 
rest, we recommend the reader to form his own conclusions. capital, at is @ refinement of workmanship in the 
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—— —— pigr ike ae Up ith i 
. tion which is not so requentiy met with in our 
compen slleries as it ought to be. “Oh, the poor, 
dear thing!” is the exclamation — to be heard 
from the lady-visitors who approach Mr Faed’s ‘‘ Home- 
less” (73). The homeless one is a crossing-sweeper, 
who has fallen asleep in a corner, He is a ruddy, 
healthy, picturesque crossing-sweeper, with plenty of vigor- 
ous colouring about him, The picture awakens much 
sympathy ; spectators being ge —— to point out 
to their friends that the poor dear thing has had his toe 
cut and bandaged. One of the few really fine and charac- 
teristic landscapes in the present exhibition is Mr P. Gra- 
ham’s “ On the Way to the Cattle Tryst * (76). This * 
and powerful work is full of local character; you feel 
brooding darkness that hangs above the great and gloomy 
mountain, from which falls here and there a faint shimmer 
of watery sunlight. The windy gloom and glare of the 
landscape is excellent; and no less so is the vigorous 
manner in which a herd of rough Highland cattle is put 
in. But the motion of the brush is too apparent in the 
streaks of clouds that are tangled about the mountain- 
. Amid those jagged peaks, when a stiff wind 
is blowing, the clouds do continually get torn into 
fantastic and confused threads; but they never ex- 
hibit that opaque and “pigmenty” texture which Mr 
Graham’s rough handling here gives them. True, you 
may soften down that roughness by standing at a sufficient 
distance from the picture ; but that distance is out of pro- 
portion to the distance required by the other portions of 
the landscape. On the whole, Mr Graham must be con- 
gratulated on having produced a remarkably fine and 
original work. Mr Archer is this year responsible for a 
strange picture, entitled “‘ Against Cromwell: a ap ea 
Family playing at Soldiers” (77). The notion of the pic- 
ture is not bad; the eldest boy, a little fellow of nine or 
ten years of age, is marshalling his younger brothers and 
sisters on the lawn in front of the house. The figure of 
the eldest boy, despite the hardness of the black dress 
against the crudely green lawn, is the best of the group; 
but the other children, with their fixed forms and staring 
eyes, remind one of Madame Tussaud’s. One is almost 
tempted to ask if this can be the same Mr Archer 
who exhibits in another room the dramatic and powerful 
picture,‘ Fair Helen of Kirkconnel,” which the Illustrated 
London News so cruelly burlesqued the other day, How- 
ever, to return to the Second Gallery. No. 82, ‘‘ Hope 
and Fear,” will probably be found to be one of Mr Frith’s 
happiest efforts in appealing to the popular heart. The 
first half of the picture represents papa’s library, with a 
very handsome young man apparently entreating for some- 
thing, papa gravely considerate and silent. The other half 
represents the something for which the young gentleman 
is entreating in the shape of a young and pretty girl, who 
would probably be crying but that tears don’t improve the 
look of the face. Mamma pets her in a good-natured and 
hopeful fashion; and altogether we are led to perceive 
that the fear is a little gratuitous. Papa will consent, we 
are certain ; and Harry, in a few minutes, will walk into 
the parlour with a smile on his face, and there will be a 
very pretty scene indeed, with a trifle of the emotional 
ecstasy predominant which these twin pictures decidedly 
lack. e fear Mr Frith has told his story without 
introducing any plot. We are not interested in con- 
sidering various possible endings to the narrative, for 
there is only one ending possible, It is all hope, and no 
fear; and the treatment of the picture par of the 
smoothness and placidity of the subject. Mr Ansdell sends 
one of his large and picturesque paintings, ‘‘ The Victor” 
(89), representing the killing of one by another, the 
herd, half hid in mist, looking on. Dillen’s “Le 
Barbier Zélandais’’ (90) is a remarkably fine work, con- 
sisting of the interior of a barber's shop, with a number of 
figures. The sketches of character are admirable ; and the 
picture, as a whole, is excellent in point of composition and 
treatment. Mr Eyre Crowe's “ Jacobite” (96) shows the 
seizure of a Jacobite who has dressed himself as an old 
woman, and is sitting at a spinning-wheel. Once he is 
detected, he holds up his hands, and good-naturedly pro- 
tests against any unnecessary violence. The expression of 
this remonstrance on his face is very good. Mr Orchardson’s 
“ The Duke's Antechamber ” (103) is a work which will cer- 
tainly add to thegrowing reputation of the young Scotchman. 


It exhibits all the peculiarities of the school which he and | "8 


Mr Pettie have formed—the dramatic intepretation of 
character, the vigorous colouring, and a certain “ threadi- 
ness ” of execution which Mr Orchardson is in danger of 
developing into a mannerism. The picture represents a 
group of people—poets, jewellers, alchemists, musicians, 
and so forth—waiting audience of the Duke, while a 
lawyer, with a bundle of papers under his arm, is being 
admitted into the ducal sanctum. The different types of 
¢aracter are very excellently drawn, and the same com- 
binations of colour with which Mr Orchardson’s pictures 
have made us familiar are treated in the same masterly 
manner, The last picture in this gallery, ‘‘ The Gambler's 
lee (104), by Mr Millais, can only be described as a 
Mistake. 





The new pees house at Vienna was to be opened on 
Tuesday last by a performance of Don Giovanni. 
Herr Rubinstein has been decorated by the King of 
Sweden with the order of Gustavus Vasa. 
A tablet and bronze medallion have been affixed to the 
in Hamburg where Mendelasohn was born. 





THE ACADEMY IN A CORNER. 


While every one was ready to congratulate the Roval 
Academy on transference of its exhibition rooms heen 
Trafalgar Square to Burlington House, there have not been' 
wanting rumours of a very prevalent dissatisfaction among | 
those whom this alteration ought chiefly to have benefited. | 
Of this dissatisfaction Mr T. J. Gullick has become the! 
mouthpiece ; and in a vigorous and plain-spoken pam- 
phlet* he has made an attack upon the Royal Academy | 
which is likely to provoke much attention. While dis- 
tinctly dissenting from one or two of Mr Gullick’s positions, 
we are forced to believe that he has good grounds for much 
of his earnest complaint. The public were given to under- 
stand that one great object, if not the principal object, of 
the removal to Burlington House was to secure, by means 
of the increased space, the reception of all the pictures of 
fair and average merit which might be sent in. There 
were to be no more cases of hardship—there was to be no 
more invidious monopoly ef space—there was to be no more 
grumbling, except the unavoidable grumbling of conceited 
incompetency. Space was to be so abundant that no artist 
could possibly suffer from ill-treatment. Accordingly there 
were 1,600 pictures sent in “ moreythan in any previous 
year ;" while the increase in the number of oil-paintings 
actually hung is represented by the figure 6. Conse- 
quently there is a larger rejection than ever of contribu- 
tions, and the cry is long and loud that among these there 
are many most creditable works; while the space inside 
the exhibition has been more than ever monopolised by the 
Academicians and their personal friends. By a series of 
calculations, which we need not repeat here, Mr Gullick 
shows that ‘‘the proportion of works by outsiders hitherto 
accepted and hung is reduced by 220 '’—that is, that the 
outsiders, for whose benefit the removal of the Academy 
was made, have suffered more by exclusion this year than 
in any other year, On the other hand, there is a 
large proportionate increase in the number of pictures 
exhibited by Academicians and Associates, and there are 
seventy contributions by foreign artists, as compared 
with ten last year. Gullick complains, and with 
justice we think, of the rule which permits each 
Academician to exhibit .eight works. For instance, 


three Academicians exhibit eight portraits each this year ; +. 


and we should be glad to know, of these twenty-four 
pictures, how many are genuine works of art, or portraits 
of men about whom any one would care a straw. Mr 
Gullick further complains that the 5,000 pictures were 
looked over within six days, on two of which days there 
prevailed a dense fog; and computes that, on an average, 


2 pleasant adornment of the room, but also to 
greatest advantage to the exhibited works, which aie 
brought easily within sight and rendered independent of 
each other's strength or weakness of tone. We deprecate 
most strongly the exclusion from the Academy exhibition 
of any picture of even tolerable merit, and, if the rumours 
be at all well-founded which speak of the numbers of cre- 
ditable works refused this year, we consider such a circum- 
stance as most unfortunate and unpropitious for the future 
of British art; but we would not have all the pictures 
exhibited in the Academy injured in order to secure the 
admission of a few more, If the cry is for “more 
space,” by all means let us have more space; but not 
by using up _ those 
the greatest possible gain in giving every artist, whatever 
may be his style, a fair chance. 
sirable that the Academicians should deliver u 
part of that monopoly of space which they now enjoy; 
but even the limitation of each Academician’s contri- 
butions to four will not produce much relief, 
5,000 works of art sent in this year, but a small propor- 
tion has been able to find room ; and doubtless the number 
of offered contributions will annually increase. 
no finality in the Burlington-House arrangements any more 
than in anything else. We must go “ marching on;” and, 


—— 


be of the 


useful intervals: which are of 
It is certainly de- 


a 
Out of the 
There is 


if we have to add to the space required for the Academy 
pictures, the sooner we know it and set about it the better. 
Above all, it must be remembered that the Royal Academy 
is 4 national institution, which has just been presented, at 
the public expense, with a mass of property to be used for 
the public good. If the Royal Academy do not hold itself 
amenable to public opinion, so much the worse for the 


Royal Academy. 








THE THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
EXAMINER. 


FRENCH PLAYS.—ST JAMES’S THEATRE. 
In Montjoye, M. Lafont unquestionably displays great 





power as an accomplished and experienced actor; but the 


rt, in itself repulsive, is scarcely fitted to his speciality. 
Mademoiselle de la Seigliére, however, he comes (may 


we on this Derby day use a technical expression) to the 
front with arush. In the first-mentioned play the principal 
character is peculiarly prominent and remarkably unplea- 
sant. 
individual and idiosyncratic, is less, as it were, isolated from 


In the latter, the Marquis de la Seigliére, although 





the pictures must have been examined at the rate of three 
” according to Mr Gullick, 


a minute. Again, the “ hangers, 
were Messrs Hart, Watts, Leighton, Calderon, Cooper, 
Elmore, Maclise, and Robinson, with the addition of the 


President, Sir Francis Grant—not one of whom is a land- 


scape-painter or sculptor. Here Mr Gullick hits a very 
obvious blot. It is in the highest degree absurd that such 
a committee should consist exclusively of professional 


men, who have to sit in judgment on the works of their 


rivals, and who may be swayed by any esoteric whim 
or academical tradition. We would fain see this Council 
leavened by a non-professional element, representing a 
dispassionate critical judgment independent of all personal 
predilections and interests. And we should also be glad to 
see Sir Francis Grant's suggestion adopted of limiting the 
works of Academicians to four. The Royal Academy 
Exhibition, as Mr Gullick points out, is not a shop which 
men must crowd with all the pictures they want to sell, 
but a place where our native painters may send the best 
examples of their work—perticularly our younger and less- 
known painters, who have most need of public recognition. 
And while three Academicians can clog the walls with four- 
and-twenty portraits, we do not wonder that the “ out- 
siders " begin to grumble when they find themselves even 
worse treated than before. 

Practically, however, the present question must be 
referred to a comparison between the relative value of 
certain rejected and of certain accepted works. Show that 
a rejected picture is better than some accepted picture 
in the Academy, and you at least establish a case 
of carelessness: show that a number of refused works are 
better than those in the Academy, and the case wears an 
lier as But merely to point out that a number 
of the rejected pictures, though not equal or inferior to 
the admitted ones, should have been hung, is only to 
raise a cry of “more space.” We are altogether opposed 
to Mr Gullick’s suggestion that the spaces left blank above, 
below, and between the should have been used 
up. It is only an insult to a painter to accept his picture, 
and hang it where no one looks at it. Of course you can 
see it if you choose; and if you are a professional eritic, 
or a friend of the artist, you may take the trouble. But 
the public do not take the trouble to look at “skied” pic- 
tures, and the chances are greatly against “floored 
pictures getting a fair share of attention. As for 
the spaces between the pictures, we would have them 
larger, and showing a cool grey paper. We have 
already endeavoured to show what effect this iso- 
lation and independence would probably have upon 
English art, as it certainly has upon individual pictures. 
“The dreary waste of wall-space,” of which Mr Gulick 
complains, we take to be nof only grateful to the eye, and 


*The Royal Academy, the Outsiders, and the Press. By T. J. 
Gullick, Hardwicke. 





his surroundings ; and this gives a more truthful tone to 
the progress of the play and the development of the other 
characters, One of those aristocrats of the pre-revolu- 
tionary days, who have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing, the Marquis returns to France, after long exile, to 
reside on the family estate, parchased by an old tenant 
during the transitional period of the Republic and Empire, 
and restored to the head of the house De la Seigliére by 
the former possessor, under the supposition that his son 
Bernard, for whom the property was intended, had perished 
in Russia, The old Marquis is a type of selfish aristocracy, 
and accepts as a tribute what is given as a generosity. His 
daughter, however, makes atonement by falling in love 
with the still-surviving Bernard, who, as usual in such 
cases, snatches a blooming bride and a handsome property 
from out the clutches of an intriguing lawyer, excellently 
played by M, Maurice Coste. Taken altogether, M. Jules 
Sandeau's play is not up to the mark of merit attained 
by Octave Feuillet’s; but yet it proved both in interest and 
‘rendering worthy of a place among the specimens of 
French dramas now placed before us in rapid succession. 
Peccavimus ! an error in the playbill, or a change of arrange- 
ment, led us last week to attribute to Madame A. Brindeau 
a special commendation, merited by Madame Larmet, 
roe agreeable presence is well supplemented by artistic 
ski 

| On Tuesday Mdlle Leonide Leblanc took her benefit, 
giving Victorien Sardon’s comedy, Nos Bous Villageois. 
|The first two acts of this comedy are taken up with the 
‘petty municipal intrigues of a remote village in France, 
called suggestively Bousy-le-Tetu, the inhabitants of which, 
| mean, ignorant, grasping, and intolerant, guarrel much 
jamongst themselves, but unite in a cordial hatred of such 
Parisians as settle in their neighbourhood. Among the 
number is a certain Baron, who with his wife and wife's 
sister inhabits a chateau in the vicinity. In addition to the 
enormity of having been appointed Mayor, the, Baron has 
at his own expense introduced several improvements ; among 
others he has erected a town clock in lieu of the old sundial ; 
this is looked upon as a sacrilegious attempt to substitute the 
works of man for those of Providence. Fishing in his own 
stream, and sending to Paris for his groceries, are offences 
so grave that the Baron's fall is determined upon, and the 
municipal council, respectively an apothecary, a grocer, and a 
farmer, meet to concert measures. A young man was seen 
to enter his park after midnight ; he must bea lover of the 
Baroness; such a scandalous state of things cannot be allowed 
to continue, and it is decided that the apothecary shall be | 
deputed to wait on the Baron and demand his ion 
as Mayor; but the unfortunate man finds it no easy task to 
explain to the husband “this scandalous state of things,” 
and laments the paucity of the French language which has 
but one word to express an event of every-day occurrence, and 
that word not-one to be spoken to an irascible husband. 
The apothecary is foiled by the sarcastic Baron, and returns to 
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‘his colleagues, who determir 
man. Here the real interest of the story begins. Act 
Mr Henti Morrison, the son of a neighbouring Parisian, 
who had made the scquaintance of the Baroness and her 
sister at a watering-place, and conceiving a passion for 
‘the former, follows them to Bousy-le-Tetu, and introduces 
himself into her ladyship’s boudoir when the whole house- 
hold is at a ball. Here he finds not the Baroness, but her 
sister alone, and tries to explain his presence at that hour 
by declaring devotion to her to be the motive for his 
intrusion ; while she confésses her affection for him, but 
entreats him to leave her, In a very pretty and well- 
acted scene Genevidve so wins over Henri that his affected 
love turns into real, and he confesses that he came to 
the house with othér motives, but that his love will 
reform him, and that he will return the following day to 
claim her hand. | She goes happy to the ball, and he tries 
to make his exit from the park, but is turned on every side 
by the watchful municipal council. Again he takes refu 
in the boudoir, where this time he finds the Baroness. She 
reproaches him with his attempt to compromise a woman 
er had given him no claim over her beyond a mere flirta- 
tion. She tells him a man has no right in a lady’s room 
unless he be her lover, or & thief. At this moment the 
Baron’s voice is heard, and in order to save the Baroness’s 
reputation Henri seizes on the idea and a casket of jewels 
at the same moment, allowing himself to be arrested as a 
thief. The fourth act discovers the young man a prisoner in 
the Baron’s house awaiting the police investigation ; but he 
so excites the former’s pity that he agrees to let him escape. 
This plan is, however, frustrated, and the investigation 
begins. The Baron soon discovers that Henri’s anxiety to 
fix on himself the stigma of theft is most unnatural, and 
begins to suspect that a more precious jewel than all the 
diamonds in the house has been stolen from his keeping ; 
he withdraws the , and arranges a meeting for the 
following morning, an mn. seeks an explanation with his 
wife. This scene is a masterpiece of acting. The Baron 
disbelieves her story that she has only seen the young man 
once, the night before, in order to obtain possession of her 
letters; but that she is not a guilty woman, and sends 
her to her room in an agony of despairand remorse. As 
he is leaving the house to fight Henri, the sister returns 
from the ball, and in the most charming manner explains 
that a proposal is about to be made for her hand; that 
Henri, whom she had long loved, had introduced himself 
into the house that night in order a see her, and declare 
his intention of openly p ing for her the following day. 
She the rest of th conversation, which ths dee 
not quite understand, but the Baron does, for he is now 
convinced of the truth of his wife’s statement, and every- 
thing ends happily, as we are sure it ought to do where 
so delightful a person as Mademoiselle Teonide Leblanc 
is concerned; her graceful deportment and charming 
manner carried by storm the hearts of her whole audience. 
Monsieur Lafont, equally at home in the part of a polished 
tleman of the 19th century as in that of a Grand 
eur of the reigns of the Bourbons, was simply perfect ; 
he was well by MM. Bresil and Paul Cleves ; and 
the impassi acting of Madame Deborah found ample 
scope for display as the suspected but really virtuous wife 
of the Baron, The actors were twice called before the 
curtain at the expiration of the fourth act, and were 
throughout rapturously applauded. 


MR TRELAWNY OOBHAM’S, MATINEE MUSICALE. 

Mr Trelawny Oobham, who is favourably known as one 
of the most rising of our young tenor singers, gave his 
annual matinée on Tuesday last, at 24 Belgrave Square, 
formerly the residence of the Marquis of Downshire, but 
now occupied by Major and Mrs Spicer, who very kindly 
lent their music saloon for the occasion. Mr Cobham was 
assisted by Madame Bodda — Mrs Alexander Newton, 
Miss Fanny Holland, and Miss Edith Wynne, Signori 
Ciabatta, Caravoglia, Mr Jules Lefort, and Signor Gardoni, 
in addition to M. Paque, the celebrated violoncello player, 
and Signor Tito Matei, the distinguished pianist. The 
programme, which was admirably selected, gave great plea- 
sure to a very fashionable audience, and Mr Cobham may 
be specially commended for his refined and artistic singing. 
Herr Ganz and Mr Benedict were the acoompan 


A special feature of Mr leson’s usual operatic tour 
this forthcoming time will be resence, in his company, 
of the accompli artiste, Mdlle Ilma de Murska. 

Verdi, Ricci, and Petrella have contributed the greater 
portion of the Rossini monumental mass, Mercadante de- 
clined to co-operate. ego his advanced age. 

Mdlles Sarolta, Vitali. and Morensi, and § or Naudin, 
—— © age Cairo Opera. Mdlle Lucca has 
also signed, with option of release by giving a month’s notice. 


“CoLontaL Tarirrs.”—A valuable hlet has been 
recently issued by the Financial Reform € nion, 10 Brid 
Street, Westminster, containing a complete statement of the 
various customs tariffs of the British Colonies, a table showi 
the duties levied upon British produce and manufactures, J— 
au —* of the expenditure and taxation of each colony. 

Emioration to Canapa.—Auvother party of London 
conlgrante started on Wednesda pen wt Quebee, under 
: — * ces of the Clerkenwell Emigration Club, super- 

u by the Rev. A. Styleman Herring, Incumbent of St 





—— 











Pauls, Clerkenwell. This useful instituti 
on has this year 
— ‘seven of its members to our loyal and hospitable 


desired, a ~~ in, and they are earnest! 


| shortly follow, among whom 
«a few survivors of the immortal ‘charge of 


* 





nineto watch in a body for the young] 
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topics that are temporary and unfit for literature proper, how. 


AMONG, THE TOYS. ever proper for — If the author is an irritable 
We return for a few more ps phs to the paper on| person, it rust be with a little d and mortification that 
“Ohildren and Children’s Literature,” in the C ary|he finds the simple humour, of which he endeavoured to sot 


‘Review, of which we have already said something./the example, come down to “banting” and “cove,” ang 
It is a shame and a sin to write all this about such|“ rile,” and niere word-play. We trust we shall see no 
trifles; but though the subject is a grain of mustard-seed, more of it in books that are, in other respects, of the 
the dulness which makes this article necessary is immense.|highest order, There is not the least reason why the 
And literature for children is a thing which will not, bear accomplished author of “ The Green Doublet ” and « Pat 
anything like “ working a vein,” or “ following up @ hit.” |}and the Parson” should write thas, It is not a littl, 
Tt may very soon come to look “ pane ” or over-done.|instructive to note that in three of the little pieces which 
Above all, it must be guarded from the plague of funny or|Mr W. H. Page quotes from ‘Lilliput Levee,’ as “ comin 


fast writing. _ [close to the quick of the child’s sym és,” the waitin 
- Before passing on, we are bound to correct Mr H. A. does bg to the very verge of his tether, and sometimes a 
Page in a press or purely verbal error in the second/little beyond it! Look at this: 

of the quotations in column 2 on page 307. The word Lingering Latimer lived up a tree, 

“dimly” should be “clearly ” or “ firmly.” Mr Page Just like a sloth ! 

was, obviously, divided between saying “more dimly ” and Slackest and slowest of slow-boys was he, 


Lazy and loth! 


‘Jess cl early, and 80 an error crept in. He kept a pet tortoise, and that had the gout,— 


‘Child-World’” and its companion volume, - Poems A very poor goer ; 
written for a Child,’ are very different from ‘Lilliput And Lingering Latimer, when they went out 
Levee,’ and in subjective sweetness superior to it. or a walk, was the slower! 
Some of the poems are extremely beautiful, nearly all There was nothing about him would ran—not his nose, 
those by B., for example, “A Day 's Fishing, of Ne But the —320 that rs (it’s under the rose) 
Rose Talk to Me,” “ Miry-Budding Ash-tree, &e. A large He could not catch—cold ! 
number of those signed A. are also beautiful ; but A. is too In his prospects we cannot but own there is hope 
often a very faulty writer, even when the idea of the poetry Of a sort; 
is good. Unnecessary colloquialisms, touches of slang, care- He may live y performing upon the slack rope, 
nd can never run— short. 


less writing (so that the sense has to be picked out by the : : : 
help of typographical tricks), effusiveness, calling-attention,) This Mr Page admires—and in so doing he. writes a 
sudden breaking up of the idée mére of the poem, just) decisive certificate of his own inapprehensiveness, We 
because the writer has not taken pains enough—these are| strongly advise the author to omit this coarse and clumsy 
obvious weak points of A. The last point is euriously/conceit from his next edition. It is the only case in the 
illustrated in a poem, “ The Irish Fairy,” which would be/ book in which there is anything like play upon words, and 
perfect if it were not for two bad lines in two of the] is every way bad. 





verses : 

—— aah af a 8 — Patrie, Drama by Victorien Sardou. 

And all the little pods of _ Next to a néw Revolution, there is nothing so popular 

— pony ar Pamavaraer y+ with the Parisian public as a new play. The dra- 
And all the rivers sherry, matist who shall succeed in striking the right chord 

And eggs were matle of marmalade— but once, is certain of subsequent attention, favour, 
A charming country, very. and encouragement. Few writers have achieved more 

She reach’d the land where sea is earth, numerous successes on the stage than M. Victorien 

poe * ae von A water ; Sardou. The fertility of his invention is equal to the 
yen ered ng vat he - Ted industry of his hand, and he has now few rivals in the 

And dwarfs are tall, and giants small, favour of the theatrical devotees of Paris; nor has the 
And rascals bow demurely English public been left in ignorance of M. Sardou’s abili- 


She said, “ Perhaps I know these chaps ; ‘ : : , : . 
I've span this country, surely.” j —— witness Mr Boucicault’s version of Seraphine, 


apg y prodaced at the Queen’s Theatre, the Famille 
It does not need a very sensitive mind to cateh the false . : 
nation ‘which sechale ‘ken. the: tuiay dialed. ehiel — Benoiton at the Adelphi, and some other adaptations. We 


he one : ; propose now to give some account of a new play from the 
italicised. In each case an obvious change would, without | ,ame pen, which has attracted all Paris cat centuries of 


injuring the verse, make the whole thing congruous. But|_: — anlik : 

A., who has much more wit than humour, dina not seem to py crab —— ot — —— 
feel that even nonsense must have a lawot its own. “Freddy’s) Pa⸗ is a play, in five acts, of the most exalted sensa- 
Riss PE a lines, but, as a whole, it is un-/tiong] character. The scene is laid in the Low Countries; 
en li no nonsense meaning—and the s8M° the period is that of the sanguinary rale of the Duke of 
remark applies to many of the other pieces. This tendency| ipa At the opening of the piece, Brussels is a city of 
Te PNY Sxbravagents ras noticed in “several terror and massacre. All those who are under the shadow 
P — * bet See, a Sind, by the same author, | of suspicion of patriotism are summarily tried, condemned, 
appeared 24 — — — —— — —— — most | and shot, drowned, or burned, according to humour or con- 
exaggerated form, only one or two of the reviewers appear | venience, Among these is ‘a certain Count de Rysoor, 


to have noticed it. We have whole n of flowers : : : 
like these : ‘If the dear departed’s — a inly died whose absence from his home during four days exposes . 


4 Bantin , y him to the perils of accusation ; not without reason, for he 
a me hee cost ——— “If our noble lis one of the | leading spirits of the conspiracy which has 
ita few” “sch dying: eat” ; “He blessed him- | ror its aim the subversion of Spanish rule in the’ Nether- 
—* ** — 8 is deed valet Toll-de- lands, and the emancipation of the country under the 
—* ei ” and “ aba rrr order, guidance of William of Orange. Vain to deny his absence, 
ee ae * ning; “Sirius” being| it were fatal to acknowledge the motive for it; and escape 
nob, snob ae Frank —* pole) ‘end wo forth :| seems hopéless, when a Spanish officer unexpectedly volun- 
| ith "oth eae f @ and ‘the Porpoise ;| teers testimony to the effect that, occupying a portion of 
Th we seindky or a book of this kind.| +16 house inhabited by the accused, he had seen the Count 


|These are among the worst specimens; but we have| Rysoor, during the middle of the preceding night, leaving 
—2* a — —* rat not hesitate to| the apartments of the Countess, accompanied by her to 
y an outrage to call « Ohild-|+ho threshold. The Count, believing this false evidence to 


| 
World.’ . I 
It is, no doubt, to passages of this kind that Mr Page refers be designed to save him from the scaffold, thanks his pre- 


ith either simplic; : server for the erous device. The latter, however, 
re eg a er auPlicity or impadence, that the maintains the statement as true, He did eee him, heard a 
author of +0! he ea : ih Just the least trace of the slight altercation between the two, and regretted to have 
—— poe ree © has noted in « Lilliput Levee.’ been involuntarily a witness to the scene. 
—— The sia of ‘caltare or of| Who, then, was the associate of the Countess? Young, 
Miedaae dist aiethinm ends. th Kind tee aaverie Of fair, poor, and a Spaniard, she had been rescued by the 
in the i vol ered h th ne kind that may appear prod. or Bs Flemish noble from the perils of her humble 
is of a kind which : may be — — —* le of it), | condition ; but, equally devoid of affection and gratitude, 
dred times in writing which is classical ind ® hun-|\she has betrayed her benefactor, and, doubly guilty, 
Skelton to Charles Lamb. In » from Decker and] yielded to an inclination for her husband's friend and 
for a — to die passages whe “wep it is literatare ; but companion in arms, Karloo van der Noot. 
volume, you must go to the bad —2— or the other) Here, as we think, M. Sardou has made a mistake. Had 
extravaganzas. Now it is pointed out periodicals and bad! he endowed the erring woman with the enthusiasm of pas- 
poetic culture will sec that this sort, eb agro of slight | sionate devotion for the object of her guilty desires, he 
ture; if Mr Page confounds it with th * ters· might have raised her from the dead level of repulsion 
of “ Madcap,” and a few other things ~ I Lil; — and blame into the higher region of compassionate feeling 
—the kind of writing you get in Charles *—* vee, | and pitiful censure. ut the Countess is not capable of 





Five merry franions, * exalted emotions. Jealous of her husband's self-devotion 
Wanton companions, to his patriotic aspirations, to which, as a Spaniard, she is 
= | Sarg.are 8 ue naturally indifferent if not inimical, she appears rather to 


. i have indulged this liaison as a means of pastime than the 
and We Ah ae does 2 confound it—he only proclaims his | fruit of —* passion ; and when, in —8 her husband’s 
* * — * — rule of good literature, as dis- reproaches, she openly acknowledges her sin and even 
=n der —8 me 18 to select themes of humour attempts to justify it, we have done with Dolorés so far 
oy ona ‘Bed yf gee —*8* er, quod wbique, quod|as-any shadow of sympathy is concerned. Her defence 
— ‘th — it at Lilie, reely moving a book,|of herself and her lover reminds us somewhat of that 
rem ee frank in 33 put Levee,’ and, except injother frail one who essayed to. stay the wrath of her 
Fare cases 0 imitation, there is & careful exclusion of|husband by the adjuration: “ Monstre! veux ta toer 
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le But the measure of her 
guilt is not yet full. To save her lover from the 
vengeance of her husband, she discloses the conspiracy 
to the Duke of Al ost unnecessarily, however, 
for the Count, although in the first impulse of resent- 
ment resolved on summary vengeance upon his betrayer, 
is restrained by patriotic considerations from the gratifica- 
tion of his — feeling. ith; a generosity unusual, 
to say the least of it, he pardons the offender; and with 
this — address, “I have not the right to rob our 


f your courage, as you have robbed me of my 
eer * he: dismisses Van der Noot to go and get shot 


somebody else. The next thing to be done is to detect 
and punish the traitor to their cause ; a mission confided 
to Karloo, who finds, what we already know, that Dolorés is 
responsible for the disclosure! too late, however, for all 
concerned ! the conspirators are on the scaffold—the scheme 
ruined—no hope remaining. Karloo, goaded to madness 
by the reproaches of his companions in arms, and by the 
pangs of remorse and regret, answers Dolorés’ urgent 
appeal to escape under her protection by the powerful 

ent of a cowp de poignard, and dies the death by 
burning with the rest. 

We have heard it said that the volatile Parisians have, 
for the present, had enough of modern drawing-room 
comedy and Bohemian melodrama, and show some desire 
for change of dramatic diet. Here they have it to the 
full. With an historical period of peculiar interest and 
exciting incidents for time, with a picturesque city and 
characteristic people for scene and grouping, and with a 
domestic complication having fatal effect on a political, or 
rather national movement for plot, Mr. Sardou has provided 
himself with ample machinery for success. With some 
modifications, such as we have alluded to, the play would 
very likely meet approval with us. How says Mr. Bouci- 
cault P 


pore de tes enfants?” . 


@bituarn. 


Perer Curnincuam.—The name of this laborious littéra- 
teur is well known among us, and several of his works will 
live as memorials of industrious, accurate, and judicious 

. The Handbook of London,’ compiled many years 
ago, and published by Murray, will bear favourable compa- 
rison wi 


any of the works on kindred woo that have 
since issued from the press. 





‘The Story of Nell Gwyn’ is a 
wonder of condensation of anecdotical records, well worth 
republication ; and the monthly, weekly, and daily press has 
for more than a quarter of a century derived advantage from 
Mr Cunningham's fluent and instructive pen. The son of 
Allan Cunningham had a legitimate title to the inheritance 
of literary power ; but we believe that his talents never took 
the line of verse. Little wonder! for a man who enters a 
ublic office at eighteen years of age is scarcely likely unless, 
ike Charles Lamb, impelled by a power irresistible within 
him, to cultivate the Muse while computing a voucher or 
auditing an account. Socially, Mr Cunningham was extremely 
pular, and shone asa star of no mean itude in the 
rmament of such men as Thackeray, Dickens, Jerrold, and the 
like, until failing health induced him to seek repose from offi- 
cial labour and metropolitan excitement in the retirement of 
a country life. To him peace! We could have better spared 
a better man. 


Helos of the Week, 


- Home Notes. 
The anniversary meeting of the Royal Se 
Society was held on Monday’; Sir R. Murchison in the chair. 
In the course of his address he said that, notwithstanding 
the absence of information respecting Dr Livingstone, he 
could see no ground for despondency as to the fate of that 
intrepid traveller. The Prince of Wales took part in the 
proceedings at the banquet in the evening. 
arge against the late directors and 

English Joint Stock Bank was further investi 
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ning very differently from his predecessor, and let him have 

the credit of it. His-advice (no particular case referred to) 

— — it there is to be peace in the city, the police must 
upheld, 

On Wednesday evening the Lord Mayor entertained her 
Majeaty’s Judges at a grand banquet in the Egyptian Hall 
of the Mansion House. . 

France. 
THE GENERAL ELECTIONs, 

The Oficial Journal of Tuesday evening says : “ At Lille, 
Saint Etienne, Toulouse, and Marseilles, groups of political 
agitators have assembled, and walked through the streets 
singing, but have been movil dispersed. Some arrests were 
made. These exhibitions popular excitement are in no 
way of a serious: character.”. The semi-official journals ex- 
press the opinion that the principal features of the elections 
are the substitution of radiea —** for moderate 
opposition, the cheek given to the Orleanist and moderate 
Republican candidates, and the general extinction of inter- 
mediate shades of opinion. ; 

The France says: “The Empire must not become reac- 
tionary, like preceding régimes. —— upon its liberal 
tendencies, it must assert. itself in the face of the Revolu- 





tion, which, whilst triumphing in the ballot in Paris, is dis- 


avowed by the immense majority of the French 
Disturbances occurred in the departments in connection with 
the elections, At Amiens, on Tuesday evening, a body of 
workmen numbering 1,800 broke the windows of the manu- 
factory of M, Cosserat, the deputy, who has been re-elected. 
They also destroyed the lamp-posts in the public streets, but 
the gendarmes succeeded im restoring order. At Saint 
Etienne, where M. Dorian, candidate of the Democracy, has 
been returned, a numerous band, carrying a red flag, walked 
through the streets on Monday evening, shouting “ Long live 
the Reds! Down with the Jesuits!’ and singing the 
“ Marseillaise.” They proceeded to the Seminary of the 
Jesuits, where they tore down the bars of the windowson the 
ground floor, sacked the‘schools, and began to set fire to the 
porter’s lodge. During the tumult the superior of the Jesuits 
was struck on the head with a stick. The rioters also broke 
the windows of the Capuchin Chapel, the disturbances lasting 
the whole of the night, and the crowd only dispersed when 
the prefect, the mayor, and the public prosecutor, supported 
by the commander of the gendarmes, at the head of a 
picket of infantry, arrived on the spot. Several arrests 
were made, and the rioters tried to release a prisoner, 
but did not succeed. A sergent-de-ville was slightly 
wounded. At Angers. several groups of people con- 
gregated in front of the Town Hall and the Prefecture, 
singing the “ illaise.”. Seventeen persons were arrested. 
Several arrests have also been made at Lille, where numbers 
of persons took pert in a riotous demonstration, and broke 
the windows of the central police station. The shutters of the 
rinting office of the Bien Public,a newspaper published at 
ijon, were broken by rioters on Monday evening. Three 
persons were taken into custody. At Toulouse large crowds 
gathered together in the Place of the Capitolo, in front of the 
Barracks. Stones were thrown at the military—one officer 
and a soldier were strack,.. Thirty arrests were made. No 
disturbances are reported from any other part of the country. 
The results of 290 elections are known, and of the deputies 
elected 41 have never before had seats in the Corps Legislatif. 
The Opposition have gained six and lost three seats. Ballots 
will be necessary in 59 cases.. 
' In the departments, the returns have been in favour 
of the Government. M. Jules Simon has been elected 
at Bordeaux, but was rejected'in the Ardennes. MM. Thiers 
and Jules Favre have not yet been elected in any department. 
M. Arago was rejected both at Toulon and at Perpignan. 
Two timists have been elected, one in the Morbihan, and 
one in the Maine-et-Loire; but Viscount de Falloux has been 
defeated in La Vendée. Inthe fourth circumscription Ernest 
Picard has been returned.: In the first, Gambetta has been 
returned by a large majority. In the third Bancel has been 
returned. He has 3,000 more votes than Emile Ollivier. 


|__ Prince Napoleon and the’ Princess Clotilde received Mr 
Washburne, the new American Minister, on Wednesday. 


ple.” 





day at the Mansion House. The hearing was occupied by the ‘of Paris, and M. Jules Reuter, of London, for the acquisition. 


evidence of Mr Kemp, the liquidator. The inquiry was 
—— until to-day, when it will probably be con- 
c 


The North Norfolk election inqui 
when Sir E. Lacon and the Hon. F. Walpole were declared 
duly elected. This is the last of the Election Petitions 
lodged after the contests in November last. From a sum- 
mary of the results it appears that ten Liberals and thirteen 
Conservatives have been unseated. 

The “Captive” balloon, in which so many persons have 
ascended from Ashburnham Park, adjoining Cremorne, broke 
away from the on Tuesday afternoon, and was carried 
off by the wind in a north-westerly direction. Fortunately 
nobody was in the machine at the time of its escape. The 
—** was captured on Wednesday morning near Ayles- 

ury. ; 

An autograph letter has, it is said, been addressed by M. 
Bismarck to Mr Gladstone, introducing his two sons, who 
are now on a visit from Germany. Mr Gladstone has invited 
the young gentlemen to stay with him for some time. 

The borough of Sunderland, which Mr George Hudson the 
ex-Railway King formerly represented, has commenced a sub- 
scription for the purpose of tem Swe with an annuity. 
On Tuesday, at a meeting of River Wear Commissioners, it 
was stated that Mr Hudson is suffering t destitution, and 
had searcely the means of subsistence. e Subscription-list 
has been headed with three gifts of a hundred guineas each. 

The Countess of Derwentwater has petitioned Lord Derby 
and the Prime Minister, enclosing a copy of her petition to 
her Majesty, urging them to take “her claims into their 
serious consideration.” 

The 14th of June has been fixed for the second reading of 
the Irish Church Bill in the House of Lords. 


terminated on Monday, 


of the land necessary for the construction of that line, =” | 


The North German P thas read a first and second 


tection of artistic and literary works. 


Bremen, and —— “It is rumoured that the Minister 
of Finance has ‘tendered his resignation. 

A Royal Ordinance has been 
Parliament for the 3rd June, 


Spain. 

In Monday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes the discus- 
sion on the draft of the Constitution was resumed, Clause 
27, relating to the judicial o 
Lirremovability of the judges, . 


ued convoking the Customs 


isat 
as adopted. 
merce with Japan. 


to establish a national riflé association was taken into con- 
sideration. 
discussion on the question o 


a regency has been ned until Monday next. 


| 


discussion on the remaining clauses of the Constitution, | 


the example given by England in her dealings with Canada, ' 


Marshal Serrano replied that General Dulce had granted 





The Cork Constitution says that the new mayor is “ begin- 


Parliament 
time the treaty with Switzerlatid relative to the mutual pro- “nce of the latter, 


In Tuesday's sitting of the Constituent Cortes, a proposal: 


se 


inhabitants to the intentions yernment. The insurrec- 
tion, as s its physical , was almost suppressed, 
and 600 filibusterers had lately been defeated ; nevertheless, 
the moral disorder was likely to disappear more- . jAs 
soon as the normal state of thi ould be re-es 

the Government would, in conjunction with the Cuban 
deputies, suppress slavery by a well-considered measure, and 
proceed with inexorable severity against all persons engaged 
in the slave trade, 

_In Wednesday’s sitting the Constituent Cortes closed the 
discussion.on the Constitution by the adoption of the remains 
ing clauses, There was no sitfing on Thursday in consequence 
of its. being a fete. On Friday, however, the solemn pro- 
mulgation of the Constitutional Charter takes place’ at 
the meeting of the Cortes, when the leaders of the different 
political parties will make speeches appropriate to the 
occasion, . 

The Republicans of the four vinces of Andalusia, 
Estremadura, Alicante, and Murcia Satent to hold a meeting 
on the 4th June, when they will sign a Federal pact. 


Rassia. 

General von Kauffmann, Governor-General of Turkestan, 
was entertained on Monday at a banquet in St Petersburg, 
He made a speech, in which he declared that for Russia the 
period of * in Central Asia was at an end, and that a 
time.of peace had now commenced. He added that the war 
with Bokhara was not in contradiction with this view, as it 
did not originate with Russia, but was rendered necessary as & 
defence against the hostility of the Emir of that country. 


Switzerland. 

The Federal Council has proposed to the French Govern- 
ment to hold a Conference on the subject of the adhesion of 
the Papal States to the Treaty of Paris for the assimilation of 
coinage. 

The Italian Minister at Berne has assured the Federal 
Council that the views of the Italian Government on the St 
Gotthard Railway question, as set forth in their note of the 
21st of March, remain unchanged. 


Italy. 

The Austrian Consul at Leghorn was assassinated there on 
Monday night while walking with the Austrian General 
Grenneville. General Grenneville was also wounded. The 
two unknown individuals who dssailed the Consul and 
General Grenneville have not yet been arrested. It is be- 
lieved that the Consul was struck by mistake, the real object: 
of the assassins being to murder General Grenneville from 
motives of persone vengeance connected with the latter’s 
command of the city during the state of siege in 1849. 
General Grenneville was wounded in the face. 

In Monday's sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, Count: 
Cambray-Digny presented Bills sanctioning the Convention . 
passed with the National Bank for the service of the Trea- 
sury, and improving the fusion of the National Bank with the 
Bank of Tuscany, and the Convention for the sale of the eccle- 
siastical Boneh 

In Wednesday's sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, 
General Menabrea announced that Signor de Filippo, Minister. 
of Justice and Publie Worship, had tendered his: res ion, 
and that the portfolio had been accepted by Senator Pironti, 





whom he introduced to the House. 
General Fleury is said to have been ted Ambassador 
of France at this Court, vice Baron 
Austria. 


The Bill relative to the Landwehr has received the sanction 
of the Emperor, and will be immediately promulgated. 
Asien Rainer will be appointed Com r-in-Chief of 

Baroni Bec will go to Constantinople, instead of Baron’ 
Proketseh, in the quality of Austrian Internuncio. 


— geny lh Maul ayid ad ‘esate 
or ‘ : 
— "The concidated debt. ‘ampanted "to '658 398, 378 
rins, * an ann terest o 
The amount of the floa dali not chargeable othe 
ual 


‘otal amount of 


a ea ga iit at 
; ‘The official jourtial of Thursday morning published an Im-· eb, , ’ fips, Deering An Sanna 57* 
perial decree, dated the’ ath inst, ap forthe, on grounds of — rh y ipa and —*8 if —— th the 
ublic utility, a telegraphic line to be established between — Rwy aN y “oe “7 fo grins pom. 
| Ponlizar and Brest; the same’to serve as a land line in con- d pore — — rig iol 8 Bs debt ¢ 
r of the tinuation of the submariné cable between France and the 91) — cage orins. The floating. < soar 
on Mon- | United States. The decree gives full powers to Baron Erlanger, able to the whole of the Empire ia _ given as 907,924,761 


florins. 


.. India, 

Official reports from Peshawur state that the Ameer Baduk- 
shan was collecting an army of 4,000 men in the_ interest 
of Shere Ali, hoping to subdue Turkestan without the assist- 
Shere Ali reached Cabul on the, 10th 
inst., and had an interview with Yakoob Khan in the pre- 


King William intends to restrict his journey to Hanover, Sence of all the Sirdars and the army. 


Rumours have come from Bokhara to the effect that the 
Russians were moving against Kokhand. 


Court and Fashion. 


The fiftieth annive of Her Majesty's birthda waa” 
e fiftie reary jesty : Y, polis 





ion, and proclaiming the celebrated on Monday in the usual manner, in th 
and at Windsor. 


Senor Loreuzana, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, presented , : accompani his 
a Bill demanding authorisation to — a treaty of com- Riyal Hichne he oe ince tD —— 


ness the Crown Prince of Denmark, and attended 
untess of Macclesfield, * Grey, and Captain 


* 
ness the Field-Marshal Commandiug· in⸗ 


by the 
und, went to the races at Epsom on 
His Royal Hi 


draft of the ree oye ——— the 100th Article of ir Chief will hold a levée, at one o'clock, om Friday, the 4th of 
; June . 


The Duke and Duchess.of Manchester were honoured by 


In Tuesday's sitting the: Constituent Cortes resumed on | the resence of the Prince and Princess of Wales at dinner 


Senor Castelar threw considerable blame upon the colonial on Wednesday night at their residence in Great: 


: ; « i 8 Park 
clauses, and said, alluding to Cuba : “If Spain had followed — Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 


the liberties which the: colonies claim for themselves would and a select party were invited to meet their Royal High- 
have successfully prevented the outbreak of an insurrection,” Besses, que : 


Their Serene Highnesses the Prince and 
Duke of Abercorn, 


The Crown’ Prince of Denmark ‘has arrived “at’ Marl-; 


the liberties required, but that party passions had blinded the borough House, on a visit to th ePrince and Princess of Wales, 
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NVaotnbilin. 


A fresh candidate is announeed for the throne of Sp⸗ 
Prince Augustus of il, brother of the King. It ia sta’ 
that he will marry a dxughter of the Duke of Montpensier, 
who will shortly be eighteen years of age. Prince Au 
was born in 1847, and is therefore 

The telegraph operator at Promontory 





a man of business in and resembles Fanny | 
Dorrit in having “no nonsense” a him. When the 
Pacific Railroad was com te :* 2.40 p.m.— 
We have 


got done praying ; the spike is about to be presented.” 
—New York Tribune. F an 
A resident of San Francisco has invented a one-wheeled 
i which be claims is as easily balanced, longitudinally 
and laterally, and more easily worked than any of the others, 
The only improvement left would be to go without any wheels 
~but that would be returning to first principles, and so 
will hardly be patented.—New York Times. 

Letters from Symi, one of the Sporades, report (says the 
Levant Times) the destruction of that island by an earth- 
qtinke. Scarcely a house remained standing, and an 
okl woman a 
Further shocks continued, so that the inhabitants had been 
obliged to encamp in the open air. 

At a book sale a few days back, at the Paris Auction Mart, 
a “ Rabelais,” quarto, which at the Brunet auction sold for 
3,700fr., fetched 4,1 10fr. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is expected 
14th of June. 


to reach Paris about the 


and M. Huber de Castex, the governor of the latter, installed, 


On the Ist of July his Highness will proced to London and 
to the French capital, and afterwards 


Brussels, then bac 
pass the fine season at Eaux-Bonnes and Vichy. 

An American paper says that nearly all the brilliant com- 
plexions seen among the women of New York are the result 
of arsenic-eating. Since the introduction of the “blonde 
fashion ” arsenic eating has become almost a mania. 


On Wednesday Dr be ays lectured in Manchester on! 


; and made another 
— A has given to the Pope 1,260 sovereigns in the 
Seer of Peter's ; and Dr Cumming declares that it is 
“marvellous to find that that precise number had been 
selected, because it represented, in the opinion of students of 
prophecy, the duration of the Papacy on earth.” 


gular discovery. The Mar- 





THE DERBY. 


The Blue Riband of the Turf has fallen this year to. 


Mr Johnstone. The ninetieth Derby has been won by the 


firet- favourite, Pretender, who succeeded in winning the’ 


Two Thonsand a few weeks ago at Newmarket Sir Joseph 
Hawley's Pero Gomez was second, and Mr G. Graham's 
The mer, third. The race was a very fine 
throughout, but more — * the finish, when the fine 


ockeyship of Osborne on tender, and the brilliant 
—— of Wells on Pero Gomez, were conspicuously | 
yed. the finish, enabled Wells, 
a well-timed -effort, to reach his quarters, but failing _ 


d 


to improve that 
the shortest 


Pretender tiring at 


ition, he was defeated in the last 

b —* heads. tre Menai fe me oF tise of a 
etropol was beaten a or t ace. r 

Merry’s Belladrum, so long and persistently believed in, was 

* —— toa and foatten in last with Ladas, while 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Broorarar,—‘ 


orials of Thomas Hood,’ Edited by his 
Daughter. E. Moxon 


Powrry.—‘Sibyl of Cornwall.’ A Poetical Tale. By Nicholas 
Michell. Cha and Hall.—‘Seott’s Marmion.’ With Notes. 
By E. E. M M.A. Léngmans. 

Fiction.—*‘ the Fairy.’ 
Story.’ By Grace Ramsay. In Three Volames. Harst and 
Blackett.—* — 2* Ne Story of Grettir the Strong. 
Translated from the Ice by Eirikr Magourson and William 
a 3 ee ern eho — * nae of hows J. 

assell’s Administration." Right Hon. C. B. Adderle 
MP. Edward Sanford, “we 

Pampucets.—* Emigration to Canada.’ 


By Jean Ingelow.—' Iza’s 


Information for In- 


tending Em ts. Hunter, Rose, and Co., Toronto.—* Military 
Work by M itary Labour.’ By an Officer of 1 Engineers. 
W.M —* Letters by an Irish Proprietor.’ Hodges, Foster, 


Francis Adams. Sim 

Marshall, and Co.—‘Mr Meikle ohn’s Equator System of 
Marking London.’ Edward Stanford.—' Notes on the Exhibi- 
¢ Royal Academy and Old Water-Colour ” By 
Sidney Colvin, Fell. Trin. Coll. Camb. Macmillan Co.— 
—— on the Currency.’ By Reuben Browning. Rand F. 


Misca.taxzovs.— — Science Simplified.’ — 
Pepper. : Illustrated. F. Warne and Co.— so ide of 
London. By J.¥. Ritchie. New Edition. Tinsley Brothers.— 
Roma ; Or, some Account of the Roman Catacombs.’ 
Llagmant-e! Acasies Vie et Bek eo 
— ian ws i leven 
b —— Macmillan and Co.—* On Army Organisation 
i it Teble Tate? ar ah wedi Moreen yg 


8* Co., Dublin.—‘ Lord Brougham.’ 


Consols on Monday 
t 
years old. day the tone of the markets.was better, and Consuls became 
Point is evidently , 


‘only to a moderate extent. In the Railway Market during share. Royal Swedish Railway, fully paid ; sold at 


, Securities, the Ten-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock is at 211 to 
‘213; the Five per Cent., 114} to 115; the Four per Cent., | 


a boy were killed, and others injured. ' 


| Mexican, 124 to 13; Orel Vitebsk Obligations, 


Fétes, it is said, will be given in his honour 
at Fontainebleau, where he will find his son Hussein Pacha 


[1 %4 81 to 83. 
' din American Securities United States Five-Twenty Bonds 


~ Western, 48} to 49} ; Great Northern A, 107} to 107] ; Lan- 


one 


F who appears able to win any race 
i o6 Srey a vee ln otanniom caida? 
brought in Martyrdom without a place. The time, as taken ‘ 
by Benson's —— ee, Bande BB hace. Time of 1868 | 
race, 2min. 43}secs, m. venener Was very: Gam, the caine Bowe The total bought siuce last return is 429,000/. 


| for the 24th of 


wn mr a no = * * — 
at 198. to 20s. per share. Frontino and Bolivia South Ameri. 

MONETARY REVIEW. ean Gold Mining Company (Limited), 37s. 6d. paid : esl cs 

if 15s. per share. Imperial Land Company of Marseilles, Bonds 
Although an improvement of more than } took — in 202, each, 6 per cent. interest, redeemable 1872; sold at 5} 
they were unfavourably influenced per Bon Taverns Company (Limited), 57, paid: 

the decline on the Paris Bourse con- sold at 39s, share. Oatlands Park Hotel ‘Company 
of the General Elections. On Wednes- (Limited), fully paid; sold at 24s. 9d. per share. Ottoman 
} ilway (Smyrna to Aidin), fully paid ; sold at 5 per share 

somewhat firmer. On Thursday no alteration was made in Rossa Grande Gold Mining Company (Limited), fully id: 
the Bank of England rate of discount, and the demand was sold at 24s. per share.” Ditto, 148, paid ; sold at 19s. a. per 
2s, 





sequent on the res 


_the week funds have advanced, and a fair amount of business share. Sao Vicente Mining —— — ), 4s: pald ; 
has been doing. ; 


| beginning of 


Foreign Securities were rather flat in the sold at 4s, 1d. per share. Varna way (Ratschuk 

Sat subsequently rallied, and showed Varna), Bonds 500 francs—20/. sterling ; sold . 32. 17s. - 
a fractional improvement. Consols are now at 93} to93§ for bond. Westminster Improvements, Bonds 500/. each, sald at 
money and the t account ; for. the July acconnt they 6/. per bond. 


are at 92% to 924 ex div. The New and Reduced Three per — 
ts LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Cents, are 92} to 923 ; Exchequer Bills are better at 5s. 
Suturday Evening. 


week, 








to par; and Bank Stock is at 244 to 246; in Indian 





pe om pe ual at —— g,Niw Yous, May 18—The Now York Herald states that 
ton & 4, : retary Fish and the President have agreed upon the 
os rare 701 , — Wire wie Cotas, og y —* written Tae aa which are to be given to Mr Motley for 


‘Mihi : Manta: - to 97; Ditto Seven per his guidance as Minister to England. The portion relative 
—— re hss —— 34 Seven * Cents , 1962, to the Alabama claims is understood to be bused substantially 
80 to 82 ; Italian Five per nts., 1861, 568 to 56%; Ditto ° Mr Sumner’s speech. Mr Fish favoured a more moderate 


: Cats ‘wk . tone, but the President thought that the people demanded a 
State Domain, 824 to 8 '4 ; Ditto Tobacco Loan, 784 to 3 firm stand in the matter, and so overruled the Seoretary. 


Chief Justice Chase has decided that the small notes, to 
the amount of 100,000 dollars, issued by the city of Rich- 
mond during the war cannot be redeemed, as they were 
issued toaid the rebellion. The Legislature which authorised 
their issue was, however, a de facto Legislature, and entitled 
to authorise the issue. 

e first through passenger train over the Pacific Railroad 
arrived at Omaha on Saturday, with about 500 passengers. 

Paris, May 28.—A Council of Ministers was held this 
morning. ; 

No further rioting took place in the departments yesterday. 

The Presse of this evening says: ‘‘ We learn that serious 
disturbances have broken out at Seville and Malaga” 

Fiorence, May 28.—Yesterday the King received the 
British Minister, who expressed the thanks of Queen Victoria 
for the welcome afforded to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on their passage through Italy. 


r Cents., 1865, 78} to 78}; Portuguese, 35 
to 35} Russian Four-and-a Half per Cents., 88 to 90; 
Ditto Three per Cents., 52 to 53 ex div. ; Ditto Five per 
Cents., 1862, 84} to 84} ; Ditto Anglo-Dutch, 1866, 89 to 
90; Moscow-Jaroslaw, 79} to 80; Nicolas, 63} to 64; 
§ anish New Threes, 28} to 28}; Turkish Six per Cents., 


Peruvian Five 


Shares, 183 to 19}; and Illinois Centrals, 95 to 96. 
In the Railway Share Market: Brighton, are 45} to 45} ; 
Caledonian, 76} to 77; Great Eastern, 37} to 3727; Great 


are at 18} 79}; the Ten-Forty Bonds 70} to 71}; Erie 


cashire and Yorkshire, 1224 to 123; London and North.’ 

Western, 116} to 117}; London, Chatham, and Dover, 1 
to 14%; Metropolitan, 98 to 98}; Midland, 113} to 114) ; 
Sheffield, 54} to 543 ; South-Eastern, 754 to 76. - Pah 
Bank Shares are steady: Chartered Mercantile. are 31 to The perpetrators of the assassination at Leghorn have 
32; Consolidated. § to $; London and County, 54 to 514; beew discovered. Several persons are implicated. It appears 
London Joint Stock. 314 to 32}; London and Westminster, that they had all suffered an ominious beating, by order 
63 to 64; National, 40} to 414 ; Oriental, 41 to 42 ; Ottoman, Of General Crenneville, when the latter was commandant of 
the town, meee J the Austrian occupation of 1849. ‘(ieneral 


2} to 2% ; Union of London, 34} to 35}. : . ; 
Miscella Shares jet: te. : Crenneville has left for Vienna. His wound is not dangerous, 
iscellaneous are quiet: Anglo-American, 22 to General Durando ($ ) ie dead. 


22} ; Anglo- Mediterranean, 12} to 13} ; Atlantic Telegraph, | 
21 to 23; Atlantic Eight per Cent, Preference, 3} to 34: 
Credit Foncier, 23 to § per share ; General Credit, 1] to 13 
dis. ; Hudson's Bay, 12§ to 124; International Finance. 2 to‘ 
13 dis. ; Telegraph Construction, 17} to 174 ; Peninsular and 
Oriental, 49 to 50. 





Imperial Parliament. 


The prospectus of the Monarch Insurance Company! In the House of Commo esterday, Mr Macris brought 
(Limited) has been issued. >This undertaking “has ” n under notice the evils of the — oe regulating Patents, 
formed with a view to carrying out, in its integrity, the prin-' and moved that, in the opinion of the House, the time had 
ciple of non-tariff in fire assurance, or, in other words,’ arrived when the interests of trade and commerce, and the 
charging each insurance according to its value, taking into' of the arts and sciences in this country, would be 
consideration every feature of the risk, in lieu of the present' promoted by the abolition of patents for inventions. Mr 
unsatisfactory pment, whereby classes of trades are | Macfie expressed himself satisfied with the discussion that 
settled, by the council of tariff companies, at a rate which ' took place on the subject, aud withdrew his motion. 

must not be de from.” Both fire and marine business} Sir H. Sxuwin-Ispetson called attention to the re of 
is contemplated. The capital is fixed at 1,000.000/., with a Colonel Rich on the Abergele Railway Accident, and having 


first issue of 500,000/., in 5/. « .| pointed especially to the passage in which it was stated that 
A further sum of 4.0001. in bar gold was sent into the! Dales a te ly with the object of 


ppeared to be made se 
| being produced in the event of accidents, and that the com- 


me Hees arte Hotel | panies daily allowed them te be broken, inquired whether 
ort, which was adopted, 'the Board of Trade intended to take any steps to prevent the 
-in the business as com- | Fecurreuce of such ——— —— S 
— condemned the passage in the report refe to e . 
meeting of the Canada * is fixed member for South Essex, and said that the Board of Trade 
June, when a dividend is to be declared. |had issued a circular recommending all railway companies to 

An extraordinary feted meeting of the Bahia Steam t the “block system.” 


Navigation Company ) is called for the 7th of June, Irish C Bill was recommitted for the purpose of 
to confirm the resolutions passed on the 21st inst. Bom ing a clause im a stamp duty on any order of 


Rio de Janelro tLimived), eld on, Moss 

o de Janeiro (Limited), on Monday, a dividend of rating as a conve on of rty. 

8s. per share was * making, including the distri- | Mit FOSCHEN ———————— — the 

bation in November last, a total payment of 8 per cent. for Metropolitan Poor Acts (1867) Amendment Bill. 

te Yess, Bon © Sree es On the motion of Mr M’C. Tornuns the debate was at 
A dividen to — on the shares of the Anglo- midnight adjourned, Mr GLapstowe remarking that he could 

Merican Paces ps Al @ 2nd of June. | scarcely ask the House of Commons “as yet” to devote a 

ned ela Avatrin Bank ill be held of the shareholders of morning sitting to the consideration of the Bill. 

* W Ae in Vienna on Monday,| The other business on the paper was disposed of, and the 


the of June. 
The report of the directors of the Scottish Amicable Life House adjourned at half-past twelve. 


Assurance Society, issued in anticipation of th 
_ a onneal mat- Tuz New Amegzican Minister.—The Liv 1 Chamber 


ing, called for the 27th inst. at Glasgow, states 

policies issued during the past —* ————————— of Commerce have resolved to present an address to Mr Mot- 

287,685/., yielding in new premiums 10,894/. ; and that the ley, the new American Minister, on his arrival in Eugland, 

net claims were 118,564/. ; the accumulated funds 1,495, 863/,, | expressive of their gratification at his selection as the represen- 

and the annual income 206,399/. ] tative here of the American people, and their hope that friendly 
The annual meeting of the United Kingdom Temperance | and ul relations between the two countries may be ex- 

tended and strengthened. 


and General Provident Institution was held on Tu y last. 
The report stated re oF mag were issued in 1868 for} A Derutamion from the Incorporated Law Society, accom- 
Mee eT and the cnnes just the present annual |panied by Sir Rouudell Palmer, M.P., and several other 
bn ba ti f he ee 1,100,004. members of the House of Commons, and consisting of Mr 
be annual mee Le ‘ited uenos Ayres Great Southern | Bolton, Mr Edward Laurance, and others, had an interview 
Ra mag ge oy mited) was held on Tuesday, when the}with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Downing Street, 
reper - yesterday, to urge the — of the Carey Street over 


port of rectors was Unanimously adopted, and a 
dividend of 1s. per Soh to 7 per cent, per annum the Embankment site for the New Courts of Justice, and the 
J smaller cost of their erection on the former site. 


free of income tax, was 
Oexx Stock Excuanosr (Liurrep).—The followi — 
phir: shi : ing are the} Svuicipz ruroven Losses on THE Densy.—Early on Thurs 
“ — ae —S — walla the 25th May, 1869 :|day morning a young man named Daniel Andrews, who ac 

t 7 share Book of tek (Limited), 11s. paid ;|in the capacity of a coachman to Mr J. Trimmen, of Twick- 
3* Bt; Pi: sold at 17s, sh British Columbia, New |enham, was found dead in a stable belongiug to his employer, 
Silver Mi paid Company (Limited) full with his throat cut from ear to ear. A razor, besmeared 
share. Confederate States Cotton Loo, with blood, was found lying by his side. The body of the 
4 percent. Consolidated Land Com was removed to the Buck Inn, where it awaits 
Bonds 202. each, 6 per cent. in —* an inquest. It is stated that the deceased, having betted 
t : herent, rather heavily, and lost, on certain horses that ran in the 








At the on Wednesday of the 
Company (Limited), the directors’ re 
showed an increase of nearly 10, 


pared with the previous year. 
The half-yearl 


: cing ing 
English Bank of the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland ope- 








4 


at bond. Ditto, redeemable 187 : : ; 
—38* ————— (Limited, oe at Derby —— the previous day, was unable to meet his 
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HEATRE.. ROYAL, —— 
etor and Man Mr BENJA 
WEBS TRU, Directtess, Mis ALFRED MELLON, 
Novelty. and Attraction. First week of a New 
Domestic Drama, seat EN in which Mr Ben- 
Webster w le 
On Monda and during the Week, at Seven, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Mr G. Belmore, and 
Mrs Leigh Marray. At Eight. EVE. Mr Benjamin 
Webster, Mr Henry Neville, Mr J. G. Taylor; Miss 
Furtado, Miss Lillie Lee, and Mrs Alfred Melion. 
And DID YOU EVER SEND YOUR WIFE TO 
CAMBERWELL. Mr G. Belmore, Mr R. Philips ; 
Mrs Leigh Murray, and Miss Lennox Grey. 


~RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL- 


mall.—The SIXTEENTH ANNOAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists 
of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 


HE late GEORGE H. THOMAS 


—PAINTINGS, Water-colour Drawings, and 
Sketches, including those lent by ber Majesty, ON 
VIEW, 168 New Bend stree’, over the German 
Lallery. Admission Is. 


OLMAN HUNTS GREAT 


PICTURE, “The ‘FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,” previous to its with- 
drawal from publicexhibition, is NOW ON VIEWat 
Ek. GAMBART and CO'S NEW GALLERY, 1 King 
street, Si James's square, Admission, One Shilling. 
Heurs, 10 to 5. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 


That the next Half yearly Examination for 
MATRICULATION in this University wil! com- 
mence on MONDAY, the 28th of JUNE, 1889. In 
addition to the Metropolitan Examination, Pro- 
vincial Examinations will be held at Owen's College, 
Minches'er ; Queen's College, Liverpool, Stonyhurst 
College; St Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Queen's 
College, Birmingham; and St Patrick's College, 
Carlow. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Cer- 
tificate of Age to the Registrar (17 Savile row, 
London, W.) at least fourteen days before the com- 
mencement of tne Examination. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examina- 
tion are entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferre-! 
by the University in Arts, Laws, Se enee, and Meni- 
cine. This Examination is accepted (1) by the Coun- 
cil of Military Education in lieu of the Eutrance 
Examination otherwise imposed on Candidatea for 
aimission to the Royal Military College at Sandhurst; 
and (2) bv the College of Surgeons in lieu of the Preli- 
minary Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates 
for its Fellowship. It is alsoamong those Examinations 
of which some one must be passed (1) by every M-di- 
cal Student on commencing his professional studies 
and (2) by every person entering upon Articles of 
Clerkship to an joy ee such person Matri- 
culating in the First Division being entitled to 
exemption from one year’s service. 


WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D, 
May 28th, 1869. Registrar. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE -- 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display 
of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stoek of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the Public, and marked at prices 
preveotemsse with those that have tended to make 

is establishment the mest distingvished in this 
country. Portable Showers, 8«.; Pillar Showers, 3i. 
to si. 128.; Nursery, 18s. to 38*.; Sponging, 6s. to 
32-.; Hip, 13s. $d. to 33s, A large assortment of Gas 
Furnace, Hot and Col! Plunge, Vapour and Camp 
Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
lls, 6d. to 458. the Set of Three. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON: 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of Electro plate, and 

















Britannia Metal Goods, | Table Cutlery, 

Covers, Hot-water | Clocks and Candelabra, 
Dishes, Bath and Toilet Ware, 
—5* * — OR [ee and Brus Be lsteads, 
a mney-p ding, -hangings, 
Kitchen Ranges, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 

Lamps, Gaseliers, ture, 
Tea * Turnery Goods, &c. 
Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, &e. 





With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty la 
_Show-Rooma, at 39 Oxford street. W.; 1. ia, 23, 
and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 


Filmer's Easy Ohairs, Oouches, and Sofas. 
THE BEST MADE. 


36) different shapes constantly on view for selection 
and immediate delivery. Easy Chairs made 
to any shape on approval. 


FILMER & SON, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 
31 and 32 Borners street, Oxford street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 
An Illasteated Catalogue jost free. 


0 SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 


CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
MODERATOR LAMPS, and LAMPS for 
INDIA. 








TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. . 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


-Manoractour anv Suow RoomS.—Broad street 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 


— ee anne 


wand 





WILLIAM TARN & GCO., 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD. 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 


: Dente Show Rooms are by far the largest in England, and contain a Choice STOCK 
o wi 
and styles. Brass and Iron Bedsteads in variety. Beddi 

Floor Cloths, Linoleums, Window — — material, Fringes, © — 


Table Linen, Huckabacks, and General Household Drapery, 


ng-room, Dining-room, Library, and Bedroom FURNITURE, in’ various woods 
ta, 
Cornices, Nor mam 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATANT 


HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwaris of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of thesteel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
** i ie supplied by’ the MUG. 
uinite t power is 5 yt kUU- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. / : 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOLUN WIIITE, 226 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 81s. 6d. 





SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATE. 
By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


Ie a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel ; a combination of two metals 


SaeR8i I 
valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to Stirli = — 


ag Silver. 





TABI FORRES, 
30s. and 388. per dozen. 


DHSS THT FoR Es, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


TA BL FB SPoon s, 
80s. and 38s. per dozen, « 


DESSERT SPOON BS, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


TH A. Ss ProoNn sg, 
12s, and 18s. per dozen. 


OoORUEBTT-F RAM BB, 
lds. to 100s. per dozen. 


TA Bu FB BNI V BS, 
I1s., 14s, 6d., 16s., 208., and 22s. per dozen. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(Opposite SoMERSET Hovse.) 


DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE 











ee 1s. and 9s. per packet, 


CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter 
CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA os .« > for invalids { 9d., 1s 6d. and 30. per packet, 
LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA.. Is, 44, per bb, 

MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use * . ls. per Ib, 

DUNN'S ESSENCE of COFFEE .-1s, and 28. per bottle. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF INDIA SHAWLS. 
FARMER AND ROGERS, 


IMPORTERS OF INDIAN, CHINESE, AND JAPANESE GOODS, 
Are now prepared with a magnificent collection of 


INDIA SHAWLS at all prices, varying from 42s. to 200s. 
moderate cost, 








India and other Shawls converted without injury into the new shapes at 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AND DRESSES, 


171, 173, 175, 179 Regent street, London, aud Marlborough house, Brighton, 





REE CHRISTIAN UNION.— 


The First Anniversary of the FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION will be held as follows: 


A PUBLIC RELIG'OUS SERVICE in the large 
Hall, Freemasons, Great Queen street, Lines In's Inn 
fields, on Tuesday Evening, June tet, at Half-pxst 
Seven, conducted by Ministers of various Churches. 


Sermons by the Kev. Araanass Coguenen (in 
French), Pasieur of the French Protestant Church, 
and the Rev. C. Kzoan Paut, Vicar of Sturminster, 
Dorset, The Devotional Service by the Rev. Witttax 
MIALL, of Queen’s-road Chapel, Dalston, and the Rev. | 


James Mantinzav, of Little Portland-street Chapel. 


The First ABKUAL MEETING, os Vee 
Evening, 2nd June, at half-past Seven, at Freemasons’ | 
Tocere ag in which M. Coquerel and others will take | 
—— ‘All persons interested in promoting Caiholie 

nion are earnes'ly invited. 

Papers explaining the nature and objects of the 


Union may be bad 


es TURESat 5, 5},and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
The Directors are prepared to ixsue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per ceur., 
for 3 years at 5} per cent., and fur 5 years and up- 
wards at 6 cent. per annum. Interest payable 
half-yearly by cheque, or by coupons attached to the 
Bond as may be desired 
Applications for particulars to be made at the O'fice 
of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad 
street, London. - 


By order. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


UMMER FABRICS in BLACK 


for LADIES’ DRESSES.—Crape Grenad‘ie 
Skirts made up with rufficient material, included for 
Bodice, One Guinea and Half. 


JAY'S, The London General Mourning Warehouse, 











247, 249, and 261 Regent street. gate, 14 Henrietta street Covent garden, 


from Messrs Williams and Nor-| Board 


Postage 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and ste. éd, 
Postage is. 81. 

Price * an Umbilical Trass, 43s. and 58s. ed. Postage 
1s, 10d, 


Post-office Orders pavable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


qLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CAPS, &e.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of tire 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. They ere porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like ah 
ordioary stocking. Price, from és. 6d., 7s. 6d., 104., 
and 16s. each, Postage 6d. : 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 218 
_ PICCADILLY, LON DON. 





Fy. DIZON TAYLOR 


Solicits attention to his 


Greek Wines . - from 14s. per doz, 
Hungarian Wines 2, ° oy BO 
Claret . é g 34s 


Burgundy . ; 1%, 


Champa;ne (recommended ) ° | 30°, 3 
Port . . . . . ” 18, * 
amet ° ° P : ° oo ae. 

parkling Hock (very superior). =, Bae, , 
Sperkling Mosclic (very — oy 84s, 1 
Ilo -k (still) : ° ° ° yy tH. gy 


Moselle (stil!) . . . _ 24, ” 7 
P. 0. O. payable at General Post Office. Cross 
Cheques, Ianlon and County, Terms Cash, 

F. DIXON TAYLOR, 


72 MARK LANE, LONDON, E. C. 





R FAMILY ARMS.—Important to 


Every one.—Just completed, a valaable Index 
containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly 
every family in Eng'and, Sco:land, and Ireland, the 
result of thirty years’ labour, extracted from publie 
aud private recoris, charch windows, monwmeatal 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. 
Families desirous of knowing their correct crests 
should send name andcounty, Plain ske:eh, 3«, 64, ; 
Culours, 6s,; Arms, Crest, anil Motto, beautifully 
intert, 12%. Pedigrees traced, with the origin of 
a oy Wills searched ; Arme quartered ant 
impaled, ‘The! Manual of sroreberd, om Kagresingn 
8s. 6!., post free, by T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 
Lecturer on H-raldry, 25 Cranvourne streqt (corner of 
St Martin's lane). 





OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 

2i«.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6i.; 
Monograms on S-a's or Dies, in the m »t clogant 
form, by T. CULLELON, Engraver to her —8* 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane 





OLID GOLD SIGNET BINGS, 


18 carat, Hali-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
424.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Creste, an! Morte, 
4l. 4s. ‘The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of Giuger by fitting a piece of thread, 
—T. CULLETON, Seal Eagraver, 25 Cranbourne 
sireet, WC. . 


ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.— 


GREAT NOVELTI£S.—A_Design, post- 
free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire etn 8 a ge and 
100 Envelopes, stam with monozran in colours 
without anv charge for the die, 6s.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin's lane), W.C. 


\7O OHARGE for ENGRAVING 


A STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
‘MONOGKAM, or ADDRESS if an onter be siven 
for a ream of the very beat paper and $00 envelopes 
at 1/. is: all stamped free, and sent to any pert of 
the kingdom for P.-O, order.—T, CULLETON, 1% 
Cranbourne street, W.C. 














| \TEW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- 


All of the newest and most fashionable material. 


GRAMS.—80 Regimental Crest«, 78,; 144 
Navy Crests ant Mottoes, 10s. 6,5; 84 Comie Mono- 
grams, 7s.; 2 sheets Kuyal Family, 4s.; 24 Crests, 
Aras of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Marquis, 
Viscount, Baron, and D-itish Commoner, ts. exch 
sheet, in Colours,~T. CULLENON, Her Majesty's 
Engraver, 25 Craubourne street (coruer of St Martin's 
lane), Ww.c. 


SITING CARDS by CULLETON.— 


Fifty, best quali y, post-free. 9s, 3d., including 
the oogzeving of copper plate; Wedding Cards, fifty 
exch, fifty embosse! envelopes with maiden name, 
14s. 6d., post-free.—T. CULLETON, seal Engraver, 
95 Cranbourne street (corner of St Mariin’s lane). 


¥ 


PLATES for MARKING 
LINEN.—By means of this invention’ 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked 
crest, monogram, or address. Any onecan use them. 
Initial plate, 1s.; Name, 2s. 6J.; Set of Numbers, 
2s. 6d.; Crest plate, Ss. With fall directions, sent 
free on receipt of stamps.—T. CUIAMTON, 
aver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty and 
Trade, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin's lane.) Pr tal 
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1869. 
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850 THE 

PTAIR-CURLING ‘ FLUID, 248 High|3@g, THE M SHERRY 8 

TY i nesta, — sia 
J B € NC ’ & E 

rg mais 1 Seen, Pew MA Hh; hs we ..° aes nad bod beras ( eS 

whats 3 m Lwin Stati A a Post Orders on Chapel street, S.W. 

‘Q\PANISH FLY is:the acting ingredient) (YHARLES WARD AND fON 

“WJ. in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, wT ‘(Establiahed upwards of a tury) i. + 

mich sherd Wet ele ranct aay BY pa MAYFAIR, ¥, LONDUN 

$s. 61.} sent for fifty-four stamps. ALEX. ROSS, PLAT EALR. Fin Ya Df) ie 

448. High Holborn, Lomlor, ~ Had of chemists. "| 38S. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY, SOS, 

[FAIR DESTROYER.—248 AND BUTLER 

LA —— — kia, vende Solicit attention to their 

‘maces Bi cei es on ic —* yng oh wo ra PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 

stamps. © ' e mae. Choice Clarets of vébichagrowths 386, tO. in) 

S., 


REMOVER.—All Diseases of 


the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX 
ROSS'S poe larg ee 21 * 
redness, sallowness, &e. 28. or post for forty 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 48 High Holborn, London. 


ORNS CURED in ONE DAY by 
using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. This 
tion wally dissolves the corn in a few 
remo the very root. 48.; sent for sixty 

248 High Holborn, London. Skin Pills, 


F 





stam 
28. 9 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
UTION to the PUBLIC in 
SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the utinost im- 
portance to the sick that they should receive a genuine 
apd vnedakersie’ Medicine. As there is no antho- 
aon but that haying. the name of 
Dr J. Coe wpe So shy = only der 
coverer ca nst accep’ 
nine pores “AIL — —* unds called 
CHLORO YNE, and represented as the “ Original,” 
or “ Balsam,” or “ Emulson,” or “ Liquor Chloro- 
dyne,” and go forth, are Pup initetes prance 
the oe uine, viz, Dr J. COLLIS NE'S 
CHLOR SYNE, as proved in Chancery. See the 
Lord C "s Decision, ‘Times,’ July 16, 1864... , 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, , 
Sold in Bottles, 1s, 144., 2s, 9d,, and 4s. 6d. 


ICOLL'S” TRICHANOPHRON 


FP EE ones the heey all —— 
r, and by daily application restores grey hair to 
poker os Geri ph bs ag ag 
| ICOLL'S GOLDEN ‘TINCTURE, 
——— 








F 
few minutes. — —— of twenty 








: 


errr 


Hair Restored and Baldness Prevénted by — 


JICOLL'S ELECTRIC HAIR 
REGENERATOR —One applicatio 
ts the from its 

weak bair on the 
to _ with 





ce ae ee ee 
new ' 
March 17, 1869, fitted with water tanks and filters, 
and combining every real improvement without un- 
necessary complications, are unequalled for simpli- 
ency, durability, and economy. The New 

wall Ice-water Pitchers, Ice-cream Machines, 
Frappé Pails, for uxe with 

and everythi 


vered in town for less than 11. per Ib. ; or 
kuges of 28, 6d., 5+., 98., and upwards, forwarded 

to the country by “ goods train ” without . 
eee Illastrated price lists free at the sole 


' WENHAM LAKE ICE MPANY, 
140 Strand, London, W.C. 


YY BARNES —The finest TONIC 
is WATERS’ QUININE WINE: un- 
rivalled achic 

* a stom Seapeg aglly 8 grocers, 


WATERS ané WILLIA the Original Mak 
Woresetee Hause, 66 Eotcoary. noe * 7 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 


Misraxzs Renpsrep Imposstsie,—Each 
box of these admirable Pills is enveloped in a sheet 








the human system 88 
Pills, which never w 
never can be taken at a 


y INDIGESTION 
delicate constitutions, especial 
and | CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 





84 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 243. and 30s. per dozen, 
Superior Golden Sherry, 36s, and 42s. 
Choice Sherry— Pale, organ, or Brown, 48s., 54s., 
and 60s. 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 30s., 353., 42s., 488., 605,, and 84s. 


Port from first cl .368., 423. 
Very Choice Old Port, 48s., 603,, 728,, 84s. 
‘. CHAMPAGNE 
t 483.,..an . 
Hochheimen, “Be unner, —— Stein- 


‘EXAMINER’! ‘AND‘! LONDON | REVIEW, | MAY “90, 


-- ESTABLISHED OVER/FIFTY YEARS. 
‘EDWARD LONDON, 

GUN AND: RIFLE MAKER, - 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH- 
LOADERS, » - , Yr 
| SELF HALF-COCKING BREEGH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 
RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 

MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 

of description, and all articles n 

— — — and Riflemen. Cae 
51 LONDON WALL, LONDON, 


TI DGINGTON’S’ , GARDEN 
NETTING, the cheapest and most durable. 
id. per square yor or in quantities of 250, 500, or 
1,000 yards, carriage free. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES and 
GARDEN TENTS are the prettiest. 


EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are 


the mcst handsome and capacious. 


EDGINGTON’S “RICK CLOTHS for 64 
ears have maintained their célebrity as the 
st. 

HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S 

NETTINGS. 


;4 








berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; Johannisberger and Stein- 
berger, 723., 84s., to 120s,; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 


and Scharzberg, 48s. to ; sparkling M @, 488... 
603., 668., 783.; veranda Che tpabee, pathy 
fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignag, Vermuth, Con- 
stantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare Wines. 

Fine old 1 RGRCOpAaC Brandy, 48s., 60s,, 728., and 
848. per dozen. 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwardedtmmediately by ¢ ) * 

HEDGES AND BUTLER, 


LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON 20) KING’S ROAD.5 
(Originally Established A.D; 1669.) 


DUBLIN.EXHIBITION, 3865. 


J 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY — 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, deli- 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d. , 
at the retail houses ip London; by the Agent ins 
the principal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8, 
Great Windmill Street, » Wie Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 








iNDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MOoORSOW’S 


FEPSINE Vie A 
th — adopted by th 
0 spocesatul ar remedies adopted by the 


LENGES, 
for indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full 
directions, by 


THOMAS. MORSON AND SON, 

81, 88, ano 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL 8Q., LONDON 

and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 

CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC 


SAL is important in restori 
health, . cures Headache, Gad or Bilious 


Sickness. Is most effective in Eruptive or Skin 
Affections, and forms a most inv ting saline 





A quantity of good second-hand GOVERN- 

MENT TENTS from Abyésifia for sale, cheap 
Sample of material free on application. 

Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON & CO. 
60 and 62 Old Kent road. Jondon, S.E. 


FIELD’S 





— — 





ELOCIPEDES ‘or BIOYULES 


F 


for EITHER SEX.—Speed Thirty to Fifty 
iles hour ; self-balancing a 
hill Sonatina, These facts yerited by Ve 


ele TCH omy oe 
ix —W. es | 31 
row, Walworth road. , — * 
“Mr W. Pidding,s Patent Self- ling and 
Balancing Velocipedes aud Bicycles. Having seen 
and perused a specification of Mr Pid- 
atent, we hesitate not for an instant to say 
ntleman will accomplish all he 
invention.” —Sporting Opinion, 


todo by Sena his 

0 VERLAND -TRUNKS for 
- INDIA.—Mustrated Price-lists of Overland 

Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteauy 

Leather Bags, Cabin Furnitare, &c., will be for, 

warded on application to THRESHER and 


GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House 
Strand, London. . 


LAZENBY and SON’S 


EK ¢ PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTs., 

E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their tame, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they can be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
¢ Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION,—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, signed 














“WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP 


in tablets, 8d. and 1s., is exquisitely perfumed, and 

imparts a gra'eful softness and suppleness to the hand. 

It is especially adapted for warm weather as it exerts 

a cooling influence on the skin pecyliar to itself. See, 

name on each tablet and wrapper. Wholesale — 

J.C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD'S 


“UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
( Registered.) 


This beautiful Soap is made in six, varieties, viz , 
Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, Lavender, Honey, 
and Glycerine, each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 
’ phe eet cde sg ad ct 

, the name on eac eof, ) | 
5. Grant FIELD se UPPER ‘ARSH, 

LAMBETH, 8. 
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THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Ants PE ey Ce 
Fite GF % 


PURE PICKLES, 











Sold by Chemists and the : 

“H. LAMPLOUGEL, 118 Halen bill London. 

BLAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. | 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 

HIS preparation is, one of, the, 

benefits which thé sciende of modern chemistry | 

has.conferred upon. mankind;, for during the = 





twenty frst the present century to speak of a cure 
for the Gout was considered a romance; but now the 
ellicacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demon- 
strated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public — proc.aime this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the pre- 
Sent age. | 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confine- 
ment during their use, and are dertain to prevent the 
disease attacking auy vital part. 

Sold by ail Medicine Vendors, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS) 


are confidently recommended as a simple but | 
certain remedy for Indigestion. They act a8 a 
powerful tonic and gentle a t; are mild in their 
operation ; safé under any circumstances ; thou- 
sands of persons cun now bear testimony to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. 





in every town in the kingdom, 

CAUTION!—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S 
PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the 
various imitations, 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The — 5** —2 a py years —* 
approved t re solu agnesia as the 
best .remedy for. PACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
; and as the best mild aperient for 
adapted for LADIES, 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 











CHEMISTS, 
1722 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, | B 





“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This labe) is protected by 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the %h of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 
Portman square, London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 


Oilmen, 
LAZENBY and SON beg to 


E; @ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 
has been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman 
Son to 929 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 

UARE: the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
directed that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 
street, under the title of Wigmore street. 


VERLAND ROUTE— 


Communication by Steam with INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., via EGYPT, 
from SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 








From Southampton, From Marseilles. 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES|aipaauran { Every Saturday 3 
Of the highest quality, manufactured by MALTA ad 1m i 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, ALEXANDRIA Every Sunday, at 
Pu to the Queen 
Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, BOMBAY ~ - 
RR ete he 
wor e 4 . "ay, 3 
sale at the Manufactory, er —— reyes a ft Fs Bad 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. SINGAPORE Leashes’) @entieat 
JAPAN 
C OD LIVER OIL Saturday, ‘May 15, (Sundey,’ May” 23, 
FOR CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA fourth Saturday } fourth’ Sanday 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. . —— 
— ——— mate with the British 
Steam Naviga rs, 
C OD, LIVER O FT 1, | sna Parcels are now booked through to any” of 
FOR DEBILITY. Ports touched at by that Com 8 Steamers. 
* Ay Fn 
urance, apply the ny’s ces, 
OD LIVER OIL. Leadedhall street, London, oF O tal place, South. 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. ampton. 


estimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians: 
Professor Taylor, M.D.,; &c. &e ~~ RA 
Dr Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &. 
Dr Edwin Payne, MD., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
&e. &e. 
Just imported by 


KEATING and CO., 79 St Paul’s Churchyard. 


In imperial half-pints 18. 6d., pints 2s. 9d., quarts 
&2,, five pints Lis, 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


a GILLOTT respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 
and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for QuaLifY of 
Marentat, Easy Acriox, and Gagsat DoraBi.ity 


will ensure universal preference. 
. They can be obtaloed. Retail, of e dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Gra street, 


irmingham; 91 Joho st New York; and at3 
Gracechureh etreet, sn nar fe ting — 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


BEWARE-OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 








orld, 







Published eve 


Co d Sbi Intell 
mmercial, an pping “iggy moor 





CCELERATED MAIL. COM- 


MUNICATION WITH JAPAN. 
The Mail Steamers of the PENINSULAR and 


ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


will, until farther notice, run Fortnightly from Hon 
Kong to Yokohama and vice versa direct instead o 
via Shanghai as heretofore. The Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Mail Service will be continued as at 


present. 
122 Leadenball street, May, 1869. 


EWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE. 
Published on FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
Price TWOPENVE. 
NEWCASTLE DAILY CHKONICLE. 
MORNING, Price UNE PENNY, 


The NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
tablished 1764) is one of the Oldest and Best 





Es 
Vetablished of Provincial Journals. It issues Four 
Editions Weekly (on Friday and Saturday 


TLE DAILY CHRONICLE is a 
It gives full Reports 
and Eomplete Market, 


The NEWC 
First-Class Daily Newspaper. 
upon all Matters of Interest, 
up to the 
to press. No isement can 
be fairly brought under the notice of the public in 
the Northern nties, unless it be inserted in the 
CHRONICLE. The CHRONICLE is printed on 
Hoꝝs large Rotary Priating Machine, and hasa very 
2 larger Circulation than any Newspaper in the 

istrict. 


—N DEBILITY— 


GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 
sufferers how they may be cured without the aid of 


uacks. Free on receipt of stamp.~ Address 
Cenetery, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. 


moment of goi 
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preanout REFORM UNION? 


THE IMPERIAL BANK, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


CG J AUPE = TS gah 
R — 

JACOB BRIGHT, Esq., M.P. 
CHARLES BUXTON, E-q., M.P. 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT, Esq., M.P. 
The Hon. R. W. GROSVENOR, M.P. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq. M.P. 
JOHN , Esq.. M.P. 
MR ALD. J. C. LAWRENCE, M.P. 


a ‘HUR, Esq. M.P. 
Fe —— MP. 
CHARL REED ALP. 
w. PO er fi eer an MP 
W. POLLAR Esq. M.P. 
BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq 


PETER GRAHAM, Eag,, Oxford street 
JOHN BAYLY, Exq!, Pivmotith. 


) LY, Exq:, Plymotith 
WE NICHOLAY, sq, 10s, Oxford street 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


RICHARD MOOR 3 rN street, Bloomsbury 
hairman). 
JOHN NOBLE, 10 ~9 em Westminster 


Hon. 3 

JAMES B —— — 

W. E. SUNT ts Leadenhall street, E.C. 

C. H. ELT, Noel street, Isliagton. 

H. J. FIELD, 8 Friday street, E.C. 

GEO. HILL, 154 Westminster-bridge road. 

W. A. H. HOWS, 179 Kingsland road. 

T. MASON JONES, 6 Pembridge gardens, Bays- 


ter. : 
J. BAXTER LANGLEY, 0 Lincoln’ inn felis, 
Dr C. T. PEARCE, 12 Gloucester street, Belgrave 
road. 


J. W. PROUDMAN, South Hackney. 

LEWIS RANDALL, Merton. 

T. A. READWIN, Wynne road, Brixton. 

E. DRESSER ROGERS, Town-hall Chambers, 
Southwark. 

JAMES VAVASSEUR, 3 Huggin lane, E.C. 
ALFRED WALKER, Peartree street, Goswell street 
OFFICE.—10 BRIDGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, 8 Ww. 


OBJECTS. 
Reduc National dit 
Remission of rts neg 2 mang Con- 
sumption. 


Eapetive Aaperivion and Control of the National 

neome. 

Economical and just Administration of the Funds 
by National Taxation. 


The co-operation of all friends of economy is in- 
vited. Cheques Bae be drawn in favour of the Hon. 
Wats ong uld be crossed “Imperial Bank, 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
13 St James's Square, London, 8. W. 
Chairmap,— t Hon. Job Mowbray, MP. 
De piss * — Fans. 

puty -Chai — 


Ex traeta from the Report of the Directors, presented 
Meeting held on the a7th 
November, 1868: 


1. The sum of 412.3451. was proposed for Assuran 
of ~— 307,39 was cum at Boeniams 
ucing 10,0672, per Annum. 

Tus amount paid under claims by death was 
100,8831., being the smallest since 1860, whils¢ 
the ex of management and all other 
outgoings wére even less than for many years 


past. 

3. Oa other hand, the Income was raised to 
Lee notwithstanding that its increase 
was retarded by abatements of premium which 


did not take effect year, and 
by the cessation of Interest on the sum 
paid as Bonus in 1867. ; 

4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It 
amounted to 93,1522, a sum exceeding by 
more than 8,000/. any us Surplus during 
the forty-four of the Society's existence. 

5. The ‘Accumulated Fund was thereby increased 
to 1,598,9067. 

The following are among the distinctive features of 

the Society : 


Crepir Systzm.—On any Policy for the whole of 





Life, where the does not exceed sixty, one half of 
the nhast P ms during the first five years may 
remain on credit. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payab'e 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, | 
whichever event stiall first happen. 

InvALip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompr Serruemunt oF CLAims.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death, 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
ones of ot ist the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

18 St James's square, L ondon, S.W. 


— 


YANCER HOSPITAL (F ree), 
founded 1851: BROMPTON, and 167 PICCA- 
os) 1 ——— 

Over 8,000 cases treated since foundation. Remedies 
and diet very expensive. (ver forty in Hospital, and 
FUN! eases unable to be admitted for WANT of 
FUNDS. At prescnt over 300 Uut-Patients. 

rer.—G T. Hertslet, Esq., Lord Cham- 
oerlain’s Office, St James's Palace. 

Bankers.— Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand. 


H. J. JUPP. 





By order, 











Pursuant to Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867. 


" Capital 1,000,0002., in 200,000 Shares of sl. each. 


ove» oBfiret Isaue 100,000 Shares...) ine | 
Ten shillings per Share to be paid on application 


rants to 


at option of applicants. 
cation form. ; . mand 


Directors : 
G. E. Bulmer, » Acorn wharf, Rotherhithe, 
_ Jane, E.C. 
any, 101 Gresham house, E.C. 

We Fish . 

wharf. 

Company, King William street; E.Ci _ 

. T. Harward, 

2 East India avenue, E.C. 


and The Grey Diapham 2* 
th power to 


BANKERS. 


its Branches, 
So.icrrors. 


steeet, E.C. 


lane, 
AvpIToRs. 


Accountants, ™_ 
Faithful Cookson, Esq., 9 New Broad street, E:C. 


Broxens. 


respondents in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham. and other towns. 





Andrew square. 
Glasgow.—R. C. ‘Todd, Esq., 36 St Vincent place. 
Dundee.—J. Henderson, jun., Esq., 65 Reform street’ 
Aberdeen.—J, George, Esq., 19 Marischal street. 
Uxpsawaitan.—W, T. Tatlock, Esq. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—B, T, Jenkins, Esq. 
Head Offices: Cowper's court, Cornhill; London. 








The Monarch Insurance Company (Limited) 


been formed with a view to out, in 
— ad ee from fresh meat. Cheapest and finest flavoured 


integrity, the principle of non- 


auce, or, in other words, charging each insurance 


according to its value, taking into consideration 

ery atare of the risk, in Sie ot tee 

u wggey me pepe 

are baled, by the Council of Tari Companion A 

rate which must not be departed from. n- 

‘ciple of non-tariff has been successfully estab 

‘several times, but only to me sooner or later 

absorbed into the tariff system. This is a 

grievance to the mercantile commanity, who haveto 

pay excessive rates consequent on the monopoly. — 
It is admitted on all hands that about two- 

of the valuable property of Great Britain is at 

time —2 Ph the tariff s wey dut 

toget ave tended topromote m 

dence, because, collectively, they brought 

the rates up to 80 serious —E to 


to become their own insurers, that is to say, run the — 
who are | 


~ thes “1 boy on ong thousa ~ 

un the mere trif though 

the effect of deterring them, becasve Te van, ra 
titude of cases, one hundred per cent. addi 
charge, * te a we | a poor * —— 
rom r and sixpence to lings. 
Mr Gladstone’s p+. on this portion of the Budget 
was, ‘‘The remission of the duty on Fire Insurance 
will be a real blessing.” 


There is in consequence a stu business 
within reach of a respectably constituted and weil 
organised Company of this nature, and the Directors 
consider, now that the duty on fire insurance is to be 
abolished, no more favourable opportunity is likely 
to occur for 28 out thé phiesiple 
Non-Tariff Fire Insurace Company ; this is further 
justified by promises of snappers in most influential 
quariers, to an extent that, if only partially carried 
out, leaves no doubt of entire success. 


The Marine business bas been undertaken in conse- 
quence of complaints, loud and numerous, of the 


‘difficulty now experienced in getting considerable 
—*2 of Marine Insurance satisfactorily effected, ' 


his appears to have arisen from an undue number 


of Insurance Companies having been started about! 
the same time five or six years since, and so keenly | 


competed for business as to make it unremunerative, 
the whole of whom have nearly at the same moment 


| withdrawn from the business, whereas, if one or two 


had reformed their management, and profited by past 
experience, they might bave been made as Loe 
somely — ab 9h as those first-tlass 

Marie, Indemnit Ye Ooten, ver Royal 

and Others, who, paying dividends varying from 1 
to 30 per cent., put by large reserves, and the market 
price of whose shares are from eighteen to five hundred 
per cent. premium. 


These splendid results have only been attained 
after some years’ careful and prudent attention; and 
the Directors would beg of shareholders to look for 
only moderate dividends from this branth 6f tiie 
business, until time has been given to form that 
bulwark of all sound institutions—a good Reserve 
Fund. 


The Directors have secured the services of a moat 
experienced underwriter, at a moderate salary, from 
amongst the offices which have had a aod 
varied shuw of Insurances; and, as they have lved 
on conducting the business in the most economic 
manner compatible with respectability, giving the 
closest possible attention to details, and selecting 
officers with due regard to the best in erests of the 
Company, they have every confidence that a succe>s- 
ful career is in store forit, and that no more propi- 


Er ARGH INSURAN ROVEDENT ObERKS: 
Baars (Limited)... —* P bs 


a “| lished 1840.) 
rae Vali AGT Tuy ryta yet ys 
Ms. ALDERMAN LUSH,’ MLB, /é2 Fenebhech |.) | °/ | PIRWang MARINE. 5) 7 || 
ten shi ‘per allotment, ** the faei that at the recent division of profi 
per Sheer tes six, and fine an ant of 100,002. was adiled to the policies’ thé aesured. 
8: pli- 


aaa tes Sat 


R. Capper, Esq., Merchant and Shipowner, 9 Mincing 
J. W. Carnegie, Esq., O.B., Telegrapu Works Com- 

er, Esq:, 9 Water lane, E.C., and Fisher's 
George Gladstone, Esq., Paraguaggi Steam Tremway i _ Office, No! 1 Old Rroad street, London. 
- Messrs W. T. Harward and Co., 
Joseph Taylor, Esq. Cowper's court, Cornhill, E.C., 


Union Bank of London, Princes street, Bank, and wards of 950,000/. 


MAninx.—Messrs Cotterill and Sons, Throgmorton 
—— Digby, Sharp, and Large, Clements, which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances m 


, | liberal conditions. 
The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ments. 


Prdspect uses be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of tha Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


Messrs Johnston, Cooper, Wintle, and Evans, Public 


London.—Messrs Crossley Brothers, and their Cor- 


a genuine | 








MUTUAL LIFE. ASSOCIATION. —(Estab- 


: TAvsTERS, j 
Thomas Baring, Esq., | Thomson Hankey, 
M. P. Baron L. de Rothschild, 
a Crawford, Esq.,| M.P, 


The progress of this association may be judged b 


A} 58 of the association. exceeds 
76, ® accumalated assets, ‘after payment of 
the above bonuses, &c., of all known claims, exceed 
0,000/. By the system of paid-up policies adopted 
Y thie association, all losses avoided on the relin- 

quishment of a policy. , 
WILLIAM THOMAS LINFORD, F.LA., Sec. 

No. 15 Moorgate street, May, 1869. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





anch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 


The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to aboat 
2,800,0001, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 


The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is eqnal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Sxovarrr is 

ranteed to the Policy holders, Attention is 
nvited to the Prospectus of the Company, from 


be effected on the most moderate terms and the m 


} ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 








, In crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


THE.CATECHISM CATECHISED. 


4 NEW EDITION OF 


5 hes CHURCH .OF ENGLAND 
CATECHISM EXAMINED. 
By JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Published by THOMAS SCOTT, Ramagate. 





JOHN ‘TIMBS’ NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, nearly 400 
: price 6s. cloth, , — 


ISTORIC NINEPINS: a 


Book of Curiosities, where Old and Y 
may Read Strange Matters. — 


By Joun Timps, 

Author of ‘ Things Not Generally Known.’ 
Contents :—Characters and Chronicles—Doubts 
and Difficulties—Fictions and Fabulous Histories— 
Ife and Iucredibilia—Legends—Marvels and Mis- 
representations—Myths and Mythologies—Parallels 
and Periods— Popular Errors— Prophecies and 
Guesses— Pre-Historic Times— Reckonings and Refu- 


tations—Tales and Traditions—Universal History, 
with New Lights, &c. 

“All students of history will be obliged to. Mr 
Timbs for the way in which he bas collected a num- 
ber of facts, refutations, and dispated points into one 
haody volume.”—Standard, 


“ The reader will here find that which in the usual 
course he could not acquire in a year of study at jhe 
British Mageum,”—Art Journal. 

Also, now ready, 


NOTABLE THINGS OF OUR OWN 


TIME: a Supplementary Volume of ‘Things 
Not Generally Known.’ : 


By Joun Tims 8. 
Contents :—Marvels of the Universe—Geological 





progress Gens, Lakes and Rivers—Antiquity of 
an—Man and his Monuments—New Countr 


| NITED PORTS and GENERAL Animal Life—Trees and Piants—Science to 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18,Corn~/ the Arts—Mining and Working in Metals—The Rail- 


is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for | 
SURANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable 
interests. 

CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


- of MEAT.—Parisa Exhibition, 1967, Two 
Gold Medals; Havre Exhibition, 1868, the Gold 
Medal.—Only sort warranted perfect ano genuine by 
Baron 59* the Inventor. 4 and a 
— ical Press and Cireular. One pint of 
Melicious beef tea for 24d., which costs ls. if made 





“ stock” for soups, &c. 
CAUTION.—Require Baron Liebi signature 


tena Cann aad ips ts De 
tABOLITION of FIRE 


; INSURANCE DUTY. 
IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, No. 1 Old Broad 
street, and 16 and 17 Pallmall. 
ribed and invested spital, £1,600,000, 
bse nvested ca 

Iusarencce com be fected’ both at’ home and 
abroad at moderate rates of premiums, and entirely 
free of duty, after Midsummer next; meanwhile the 
"exact ——- * — tt 
Claims liberally and prom se 
a * JAM HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


Just published, price half-a-guinea, 

ONOGRA M 8; 
Historical and Practical. 

With numerous [llustrations. 











By D. G. Baan, 
Engraver to H.M. Post O H.M. Stationery 
Ollice, &e. &c., 3% High Holborn 


(Opposite Chancery lane), W.C. 


MR NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE. 
Now ready, ſeap. 8vo, 5s., 
SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


2MS ON ‘THE LAND'S END’ AND 
Wire Po T MICHAEL'S MOUNT.’ 


; By Nicno.as Micunuu, 
Author of ‘Ruins of Many Lands,” ‘ Pleasure,’ &c. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly. 


NAHE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE, is Now Ready. 
, Price Que ling. Contenis: 
1. Red as a Rose is She. by the Author of ‘Cometh 
op asa Flower. ——— 
f th riod—Mr Browning. 
i —A Adventure of Captain Potts. 
4-.French Preachers; & Court Preacher and Father 
_  Hyacinthe. 
5. A Tale of a French Chateau. 
6. Protestant Progress in Spain. 











Edinburgh.—Messrs Rhenius and Laurie; rt Bt hill—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The Company way—The Electric ay Mh cert Operations of 
. e 


War—Diamonds— Life, h, and Death—Historic 
Jottinge—Great Exhibitions, &. 


“A handy and trustworthy ebronicle of our ad- 
vauce.”"—Notes and Queries. 


“A well-compiled volume.”—City Press. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’. 
hall court, E.C. _ 


4 





For VISITORS to the PICTURE GALLERIES, 
: Art Students, &€. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, small 6vo, 6s. cloth, 


TING POPULARLY 
_ EXPLAINED, with Historical Sketches of 
the Progress of the 


By T. J. Guitics, Painter, and Joun Timss. 
ted P Schoola of Art at 
Adopted as a wah 3 in the 


“ Much may be learned, even by those who fan 

— OR 
is wn 

freatise.”—Art J caraah 


“ We can heartily recommend the work to all who 
ha in 
are desirous of understanding ¢ they admire in a 


London: LOCKWOOD and O0O., 7 Stationers’- 
hall cour t, E.C. 


LACKWOOD’S | MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE, 1869. No. DCXLIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
Histtect Bhotohes of the Reign of George II. 
No. XL—The 


A Year and a Day.— art IT. 
i, doe Laneiate, —Part IL, 





. 
oa 


—— 8 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Ediaburgh and 
London, 





HE OMUROCHMAN’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE for JUNE. Conducted by the 
Key. R. H. Barnes. Now ready. 
TRIALS of MARGARET 
BRANDRETH. Chore. V.and VI. By & 





Kk. Townsuexp Marga. Illustraied by Wattes 
Crane. 





AJAH BROOKE of SARAWAK. By 
G. Barus, See * CHURCHMAN'S 


R. l 
SHILLING MAGAZINE” lor JUN 





7. Lord Byron's Married Life. 


—A Poem. 
a aie it » the Author of ‘Steven Lau- 


fance, Yevinan, &¢. (Continuation.) 
* RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


i ho ART JOURNAL, for}. 


JUNE, 1869, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 





J,,PISCOPAL EPITAPHS. By the Rev. 


R. Apamg. 


LONELY LIFE. Chaps. VIIL and 


1X. By G. Sraxtey ARNOLD. , See 
. GHURCHMAN'S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 


DAY in a CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE. 
By the Rev. R. Firzosnaup Suisawics. | 











, after R. Ansdell, A.R.A. 
i, Fe te a tor belie, after Miss R. Solomon. 
IL. Entre Deux Amoars, from the group by Carcier- 
Belleuse. 


tion of the * Academy, &e.ec. 


OUNT CAVOUR on IRELAND and 


he IRISH CHURCH. L. M. 
Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to pee See * THE ee auaksaniLLInG 
the Fine Arts, including an Account of the Exbibi- MAGAZINE” for JUNE. 


London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 Pater- 





London: VIRTUE and é0., Ivy lane, Paternoster 
Tow. 





tious time could possibly be selected for both branches. 





noster row. 
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CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 
Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


ALSO. SCOTT ADIE’S FA 


ENTRANCE AT 


ALWAYS 
BOYS’ 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. | 
MOUS “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING AND DRIVING CLOAKS, 
Iw GREAT CHOICE. 

HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY: 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





1. 
CUT ADBIFT. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
Author of ‘ A Tangled Skein.’ 
3 vols. 


“ is the uniform characteristic of ‘Cut 
Adrift,’ which contains many chapters to 
the pon ee of romance, cleverly contrived, and 


with neatness.”’"— Athenzum. 


— 
BREEZIE LANGTON; 
* Or, '52 to "65. 
BY HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols., Second Edition. 


“ One of the most entertaining and spirited novels, 
we have come across for a long time.”—Athenwum. 


“ Every chapter of ‘ ty so amt * is interest- 


ing and clever.”— 


THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 
By Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


In 2 vols., 
“This, Miss Marryat’s latest novel, we call her 
best. It is a decided success.” Atheneum, 


1¥. 
THE RIVALS; 
OR, LOVE AND WAR. 
By the Author of ‘ Noddebo Parsonage.’ 3 vols. 
“The Danish Aathor of ‘Noddebo Parsonage’ 
Regia wetter cease ne he beets of 
English novelists.” tor. 
v. 
ANNE SEVERIN. 
By Mrs AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
Author of ' A Sister’s Story.’ 
3 vols, 


vi. 
WISE AS A SERPENT. 


By J. A. ST JOHN BLYTHE. 
3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New 8 Burlington street. 





THIRD EDITION, FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Third Edition, in One Volume, svo, with Map and 
Thirty Li Plates, price 21s. 


EALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


By W. Srzvarr Taszxcu, Land 

Ireland to the of Lanadetns, the Marque 
of Bath, and Lord + With Illustrations 
Drawings by the Author's Son, J. 
Taencs, 

“ This is certainly a remarkable book, and it dis- 
tinguishes itself in the current literature of the Irish 
Fycstion by striking out « decided line of its own,” — 


“ The rance of this 
Ie watt work is most 


Townszenp 


This work is different from any other book on 
Ireland we have met with. Ite title, * Realities of 
Irish Life,’ faithfully describes its contents. There 
is ecarcely a word about politics or the Chareh in it 
from one end to the other.”— Quarterly Roview. 


— 22* LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Pater- 





In the press, and will be shortly pablished, 
ILLIAM BANTINQG’S 


LETTER on CORPULENCE.—Fouarth 
Edition, with Prefa Rem 
pie tory arks by the Author. 
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